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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF CARGO CULTS 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE STUDIES 

HE word “cult ’’ may be used in several ways. In the sense of “ religious 

system ”’ or “‘ ritualized movement ’’ it leads to difficulties because of the com- 
plexities which still surround the study of religion and ritual. It may, however, 
be used in another sense—one which is convenient in the interpretation of 
Melanesian cults of ‘‘ cargo,” for it stresses two things which notably characterize 
them. In this usage, “‘cult’”’ is “‘ the raising of something to factitious value.” 
Cargo. or wealth, the object of the cults, is endowed with a disproportionately high 
value, and the conduct of natives towards the object has an exaggerated or excessive 
quality, being a function of the valuation. 

The advantage of using the word in this sense is that the idea of ‘‘ factitious 
value’ can be made analytic, and can be developed intensively within a branch of 
the general theory of value. The analytic means is Radcliffe Brown’s concept of 
“social value.”” The study can also be made within an appropriate schema or 
frame of thought, that of “social purpose”’ or, in Nadel’s terms, “‘ purpose and 
utility.” It is much more difficult to develop as intensive an analysis in terms of 
“religion ’’ or “‘ ritual’, which denote divisions of problems more accurately described 
as shelved than solved. They lead to types of interpretation which inform us of 
many things but make us little wiser than we were about the nature of cult. 

This is not to say that a “‘ valuational ”’ approach does not encounter difficulties 
which are in many ways as serious. However, the assumptions are fewer and rather 
more clear, so that they may be criticized in a more precise way, whereas a discussion 
which rests ultimately upon what is meant by “ religion’’ and “ ritual ’’ can only 
re-enliven a controversy too general to throw much light on a particular problem. 

A necessary step in any attempt to interpret the cults is to try to relate their 
form to some well-known class. An immediate problem is that one at once recognizes 
“religious,” ‘‘ political,’’ ‘‘ economic ’’ and other such aspects, with the result that 
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different authorities assign the cults to a variety of classes or to several classes at 
once. This leads to a congested and unclear interpretation. The difficulty may in 
part be avoided by another kind of approach. 

I would suggest that the cults are best conceptualized as sub-associational and 
sub-institutional. This may be made more clear by William James’ idea of prayer 
as ‘‘ a transaction between man and God.” What we see in Melanesia may be thought 
of as the human offers of mystical transactions with the s} irits over a precious good. 

In the cults, the natives express a one-sided valuation of things which are 
conceived of as in the keeping and within the gift of the spirits. In a true trans- 
action, however, there must be a joint valuation by at least two sides, and a trans- 
action is always the activity of an association. The members of a cult are less than 
an association. They form the kind of group perhaps best called a combination or 
coalition of combinations. Their affair with the spirits remains one-sided: there 
is no transaction. The valuation is not joint: it never becomes instituted. It is 
the absence of a true alter which makes a cult-group sub-associational, its activity 
sub-institutional, and its valuation of cargo factitious. 

The value of something is not an intrinsic property but (as Durkheim said) 
a quality which men superimpose. It is a judgment of “ significance.” One may 
distinguish significance as value-for-life from significance as value-in-life. In the 
first sense, cargo is the motif of the cults, and is valued abstractly and idealistically. 
It refers to a complexus of “‘ meanings ’’ which permit the Melanesians to weld their 
own to a European materialism. In the second sense, cargo is valued concretely 
and determinately, or at least it would be if it actually materialized. We must 
think of it here as a magnitude, even though an unknown magnitude. 

A great many things have value-in-life for the Melanesians, and would continue 
to have even if cargo came in the amplitude the natives seek. The worthwhile 
things, of whatever kind, including cargo, would have to assume some determinate 
relationship one to another if social life were not to be chaos. The making of the 
in-life values of things relative to one another, and determinate in some magnitude, 
is the function of “ institutions’ and “ standardized modes of behaviour.’’ When 
things are thus made relative and determinate they have “ social value.” It is 
precisely because cargo has no known social value in this sense that its for-life value 
can be exalted almost uninhibitedly. Its determinate or social value could only be 
decided by experience, including the experience of the consequences of having exalted 
it as motif. 

We may thus understand that what is “‘ factitious ’’ about the value of cargo is 
its significance as motif. It is not factitious in that it is ‘‘ made” by men, since in 
this sense all values are equally factitious, but in that it is made inordinately 
significant. .This is a primary problem for interpretation or explanation. 

There is a sense in which cargo is but a figment, an obsessive thing of the mind, 
A great many Melanesians are familiar enough with the actual kinds of goods which 
are idealized as cargo, but the idea is none the less a rather wild work of the imagina- 
tion. As it is used by the Melanesians, it evidently conveys no sense whatever of 
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either the vast miscellany of utility functions or the provenance and source of the 
goods of desire. The natives make from an aggregate, which really has only the 
accidental unity of shipment or destination or juxtaposition, a meaningful unity. 
But this is not all. The idea is really one of things of the future, not of the present ; 
of things whose gift lies in the hands of others, the ‘‘ others ’’ being spiritual creatures ; 
and of things whose place in real life, as I have already said, is not merely suppositional 
but supposititious too. These qualities of the object of cult, whether “ perceived ” 
by the natives or not, are highly determinative of their conduct. 

The figment of the future has to be represented in the present : hence, one may 
suppose, the phantasmagoria of justifying and rationalizing beliefs. The control 
of the goods is in the spirits’ hands : hence, either an entreaty, or a command to the 
spirits, or the equivalent—a prophecy. The significance of cargo for-life is exalted : 
hence the indifference to the problem of the worldly calculus. There is a kind of 
“fit’’ between the given nature of the object and certain features of the conduct 
towards it. But the “ fit’? may be most clearly seen in some of the more puzzling 
extremes of behaviour which have persuaded many Europeans that the natives are 
on such occasions merely daft. 

It is a commonplace of the accounts that some natives (one is never sure how 
many) sometimes (one is never sure how frequently) neglect or destroy things which, 
up to that time, were treated as being extremely valuable. For example, pigs, 
gardens and scarce goods, around which much of life revolved, may suddenly be 
treated as worthless. All such things have had not only high but also determinate 
social values. These values were not necessarily commensurate, so that the value of 
any one could be expressed in terms of any other, but some commensurability did 
exist, and necessarily so, for a life of “‘ standardized modes of behaviour ’’ revolved 
around them. It is, however, fully consonant with a passionately enthusiastic and 
one-sided valuation of some one class of things that every other determinate value of 
life may for a time be swept aside, so that dear-bought things are undervalued in 
about the measure in which dear-sought things are overvalued. The stronger and 
more dwelt-on a passion, the more exclusive it is of other once-competitive things. 
The transcendence of cargo as motif works against anything not related determinately 
to it. Why conserve things which are now so indeterminate as to be of unknown 
value, and for which cargo is in any case a better replacement ? 

The extremes to which conduct may be seen to go is thus itself the evidence 
of two things: the inordinate significance of cargo as the motif of a hoped-for new 
way of life, and the scale of loss which would be endured for it if it were present and 
at behest. The second is a mirror-image of the magnitude of social value which the 
Melanesians might try to give cargo were it theirs, though they would soon discover 
that to do so would make for chaos in their transactional life. They admit (according 
to many accounts) a disproportionateness of conduct in the cults (the references to 
“ delly-don’t-know-men ”” and “‘ head-he-go-round-men ’’ are well known), but I 
am not aware of any reports of their admitting an overvaluation of cargo. It is 
thus something of a handicap that the accounts of the complexus of meanings behind 
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cargo as mottf are inadequate. Melanesian ideas on the provenance and source of 
valuable goods are of course well known, but what we do not know nearly enough 
about is the postulational basis of their materialism. Why a cult of cargo? Why 
not of machines, or of money ? 

Thus, however intensive and analytic the concept of cult may be, its utility 
depends on the data it has to work on. However, it can be developed so as to suggest 
the kinds of data needed, and it is for this reason that analytic rather than descriptive 
concepts are now necessary. 

An intensive study of the large, known range of cultistic processes of all kinds 
could scarcely fail, one would think, to be of advantage. We know that elsewhere 
some extraordinary things, at least as extraordinary as cargo, have been made the 
objects of cult and have been held in surpassing valuation. To name but a random 
few: the medieval cult of angels, the cult of medieval civilization during the 
enlightenment, the cult of mu in nineteenth century literature, the cult of snakes by a 
fundamentalist sect in contemporary America. All are instances of factitious 
valuation and of disproportionateness of conduct. 

Thus, the medizvals glorified angels and raised them so far above their due 
station that the Holy See had to intervene. The eighteenth century romantics 
idealized the past and, amid the contempt of the rationalists, sought to emulate it 
in a disorientated way. The /tteratt of nakedness made it a complex symbol of 
esoteric meanings and a forced theme of writing. The cultists of snakes, reading 
the scriptures over-literally, try to test the power of sinlessness over venom, and 
may injure themselves or even lose their lives. There is much in common with the 
conduct of Melanesians. Only the idiom differs. In each case, an object is chosen 
because of “‘ significance,” and it is then so to speak cult-ivated by conduct which has 
an excessive or disproportionate quality. It is an expressive quality and it arises, 
I suggest, from the fact that the essence of cult is the one-sidedness of subjective 
valuation. A cult typically dies of inanition because it misjudges “‘ significance” 
and sets upon it a valuation which, were it made “ social,”’ would bring chaos into an 
institutional order. 

A number of general and rather allusive comparisons have been made between 
the Melanesian cults and various ‘ messianic,” ‘‘ nativistic’’ and ‘‘ millenarian” 
disturbances elsewhere. They are invariably interesting and suggestive, but fit only 
the ‘‘ extensive’ type of analysis. Let me try to show where the extensive and the 
intensive studies would differ. 

It is a fair generalization to say that the conception which now rules over the 
interpretation of the Melanesian cults is that of a ‘‘ response’’ or a “‘ reaction” to 
a set of “‘ external ”’ forces or causes. The determinisms of the reaction are somewhat 
putative and not a little vague. The reaction is presumed to take the form of cult 
because of inner necessities of native life. The necessities are most commonly 
represented as psychic and cultural, perhaps a little less commonly as social, i.e. 
organizational and structural. There seems to be substantial agreement on one 
determinism: a direct, one-way, and causal nexus between belief-systems and 
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activity-systems. From believing x by tradition, the Melanesians are supposed to 
go on doing y even when the traditional conditions of x no longer apply, or may 
even have ceased to exist. The form of y is “‘ symbolic ’’ or “‘ ritual ’’ conduct which, 
by definition, is non-functional by a utilitarian measure and is determined by 
“ mystical ’’ beliefs. 

The imagery of these interpretations is inclined to be mechanical. What is 
passionate and voluntary in the cults has to emerge as best it may. The accounts 
are clothed, however, with a wealth of often brilliant detail concerning the belief- 
systems, the forms of “ ritual,’’ the personalities and life-histories of the prophets 
who offer to mediate cargo to lesser men, and information on the historical circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, the studies seem to be “ about ”’ the cults rather than “ of ” 
them. The focus seems short of absolute. The reason is that a large number of 
facts are being brought together without a truly persuasive link other than the axiom 
that belief leads necessarily to action. It is as though we were being told: “ here 
are the Melanesians, with this kind of culture, and living this kind of life ; here are 
certain historical circumstances ; here is the cult of cargo; and, since the Melanesians 
believe this-and-that about the source and provenance of valuable goods, it is hard 
to see how anything but cult could result.” 

Let us call the ‘‘internal’’ determinants of the reactive-phenomenon (cult) 
the institutional, or passive, or enabling conditions, and the ‘‘ external ’’ determinants 
the active, or precipitating conditions. Clearly, some of the enabling conditions are 
less institutional and less passive than others. What justifies the axiom that “ belief ”’ 
is the most efficacious ? And how can “ belief ’’ explain “‘ form’? Just as clearly, 
some of the enabling conditions are, or may well be, part-effects of some of the 
precipitating conditions. The general unrest in native society, the rise of prophets, 
the higher rate of interaction, the willingness to substitute cargo for traditional 
wealth, may have to be thought of as part-effects. Endogenous and exogenous 
“forces ’’ are here mixed up together. The “‘ reaction ’’ is thus not truly “ internal.”’ 
On the other hand, the belief-systems and the forms of “‘ ritual ’” seem to be considered 
unalterably continuous in function: but, plainly, they are in other senses discon- 
tinuous. Their content and adequacy have changed, though they may perhaps not 
have changed in their structure or meaning. The necessary distinctions are not 
especially clear. The vaguenesses, which might be material, are somehow reconciled 
to the belief-activity axiom, and to the substantial fiction that ‘‘ external ’’ and 
“internal” things have been separated. 

An analysis of this kind makes necessary a good deal of suggestio, though it 
may be unwitting. The greater the wealth of detail (on the matters, for example, 
which I have mentioned), the more powerful, but not the more clarifying, the effect of 
suggestio. Thus, it is made easy to see the cults as “ political movements,” or as 
“essays in nascent nationalism,”’ or as ‘‘ demands for equality of status,’’ to mention 
three general views which now have some currency. The views may very well be 
correct, but their methodical basis is a diffuse and extensive reasoning. The reactive- 

phenomenon is hugely engrossed, and a vast plurality of enabling and precipitating 
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conditions are equally engrossed. Nothing whatever which is truly definitive of 
“cult ’’ has been established. What has been done is to find certain respects in which 
the Melanesian manifestations agree with a pre-arranged class of events which is so 
general that it includes both “cult” and “ not cult.” 


On the other hand, an intensive study would have to be of such a kind that it 
demonstrates one of two things: the facts being what they are, then the necessary 
outcome is “ cult” defined in a certain way, or, the nature of cult being what it is, 
the existing conditions are sufficient to account for the form the cults take. In both 
cases, a more rigorous concept of cult is needed than that of a ‘‘ movement” 
characterized by “ritual” and, of course, a set of assumptions which are more 
realistic than the dubious single axiom that beliefs have primacy over and efficacy 
in activity, which has been under the most severe anthropological criticism for half 
a century. 

The cults are obviously so complex that a strategy of study is necessary. Broadly 
speaking, there is a choice in intensive study between an emphasis on exogenous, 
endogenous and “ mixed’’ determinisms. It is simply a matter of hypothesis, 
and this rests on a given vision of the interconnectedness of facts. We may suppose, 
for example, that the cults can occur only in these and these “ external ’’ conditions ; 
or that they might occur in the absence of any of the known external conditions, 
that is, because of ‘‘ endogenous ’’ conditions; or that both external and internal 
conditions of given kinds are necessary. We can scarcely proceed at all unless we 
have an intensive concept of the what of cult, a concept which can be developed 
analytically, and unless we have a working hypothesis as to the conditions of occurrence 
of cult. 

We evidently have to agree on a limited sense in which such a concept may be 
used exploratorily. We can deal with a total phenomenon only through its parts or 
features, and limited concepts allow parts or features to be studied progressively 
for their explanatory significance. We evidently also have to find reasoned means 
of drawing a line, or different lines for different studies, between enabling and pre- 
cipitating conditions. Since it is plain that there are an indefinite number of con- 
ditions which might be relevant, we have to decide between those which, for good 
reasons, we shall assume to be primary and those which we shall assume not to be. 
In short, we need limited hypotheses and intensive methods. Large hypotheses 
and extensive methods can have only one outcome : the present types of explanation 
or interpretation, which are ‘‘ about ’’ the cults rather than “ of ’’ them. 


PROBLEMS ON THREE LEVELS OF THEORY 

Some of these matters are discussed reflectively by Judy Inglis in her critical 
review of the interpretations so far offered (“‘ Cargo Cults: The Problem of Explana- 
tion,” Oceania, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, pp. 249-263). Her conclusions are at such 
variance with mine that a rejoinder is in place. Since the interpretation which I 
put forward some years ago was among those examined, it may also be advisable to 
try to put my ideas more clearly. My most serious difference of opinion from Miss 
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Inglis is that, whereas she considers some of our main problems are factual, I take the 
view that they are theoretical. That is, matters of conceptual vision and logical 
analysis. The defects of evidence are serious, and (as | shall show) in many ways 
hampering, but I consider them none the less of secondary importance at this stage. 
We should be able to form a much better opinion of how good or bad our facts are 
if we had a clearer idea of the nature, structure and process of cult. 

Miss Inglis deals with the cults as coming within the general category of “‘ social 
movements.”” They are then characterized according to whether “ritual’’ is the 
central feature of their means, a subordinate feature, or does not occur at all. The 
difference between them is, or could be, expressed on a scale of the degree of ‘‘ naivety ”’ 
or ‘‘ sophistication,” which are to be measured by the natives’ understanding of 
‘the real relation ’’ between means and ends. If a movement shows sophistication 
in this sense then it is not a cult. Those movements which by the definition are 
cults may be understood by emphasizing either their origins, means, or ends. Six 
criteria have been, or might be, used for this task. When they are thus studied the 
cults appear as religious movements, or responses to charismatic leadership, or 
expressions of economic dissatisfaction, or political movements, or moral protests, 
or expressions of a particular state of mind. The ‘“‘fit’’ of any instance to any 
category is not neat, and the categories are not necessarily exclusive. 

But, at the same time, Miss Inglis seems to think the cults too various, too 
contingent on mere accidents, or too elusive for other reasons, to be susceptible of 
“ general explanations.”” What we are faced with in the end, she says, is “ the 
particular and the essentially unpredictable ’’ (loc. ctt., p. 263). 

I have difficulty with the idea of six categories of ‘the particular and the 
essentially unpredictable,”’ but I am more concerned here to show that this approach, 
which is even more extensive in method and unlimited in hypothetical outlook than 
those which it seems to supersede, creates more interpretative difficulties than it 
solves. 

(a) The idea of cult, not being self-explanatory, has to be hung on a larger idea. 
To hang it on a loose, synthetic notion like ‘‘ movement ”’ is no gain. This term 
has been used mainly for somewhat inchoate social processes with vague, sometimes 
indefinable, and often changing ends and objects. There is no necessary implication 
of organization. It is just when a movement begins to show organization that we 
cease thinking of it as, and calling it, a movement. 

The cults are not at all inchoate, but in many ways shapely. Their object is 
always clear even if their end is not. And we have heard much of their organization. 
It is convenient to have a general term like ‘‘ movement ”’ to use for them, but a cloud 
Temains until we find a precise way of distinguishing a cultistic process from an 
institutional or associational process. The trouble is that a// the sequences of events 
studied by anthropology are “‘movements’’ in being directional towards ends 
mediated by objects. 

I have suggested that the distinction may be made by visualizing a cult as the 
activity of a combination or a coalition. These are the forms which one or the other 
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side, or the sides severally, may assume in an association, which is necessarily at 
least two-sided. Combinative activities are preparatory of, or manipulative and 
functional within, an association. We cannot use “group” operatively unless 
combinative and associational groups are distinguished. What _ especially 
characterizes the cult “ groups” is that, because of the nature of the alter and the 
object, no association can form. The group’s activity is so to speak intransitive, 
and must therefore be symbolic and expressive, not manipulative or functional. 


However, if Miss Inglis is right, and if no “ general explanations ” of the cults 
are really possible, the most intensive concept is still a waste of time. We cannot 
use a con-cept, a general idea which brings things together, for “ the particular and 
the essentially unpredictable.’””’ But how then do we speak of “ cult ” ? 


(6) The Melanesian “movements” are then divided exhaustively into two. 
The naive movements are marked by a vaguely discontinuous variable (‘‘ ritual ”) 
which (as I shall show) is itself vague. The absence of the variable from the 
sophisticated movements should eliminate them from any study into which ritual 
enters, unless it is shown to be more than a matter of means (it is not so shown) or 
unless some other feature of the more general notion, common to both, is examined. 
The difficulty with the criteria of the six categories is that they seem to have no 
clear or necessary relationship with “‘ cult ’’ except by courtesy of the belief-activity 
maxim. 

The rationale of the approach rests on the two concepts of “ naivety ’’ and 
“‘ sophistication,” and these are but intellectualistic projections. Nothing of a 
phenomenal kind is existent in the manifestations to warrant them. They have the 
status of Thurber’s views of “ naive’’ and “ sophisticated ’’ wine. To speak of 
“ritual” as ‘“‘ naive”’ is philosophic empiricism, not scientific empiricism, and is a 
double illusion. 

(c) The account inclines, though perhaps less markedly than many others, to 
the solecism of making “ beliefs,” the independent or explaining variable, and the 
symbolic or ritualized form of the activity-means the dependent or explained 
variable. For “ ritual” is to means what “ mysticism ’”’ is to beliefs. 


An assumption that belief has some sort of primacy over and causal efficacy 
in social conduct is a weak foundation of theory. We do not have to deny that belief 
may affect conduct, but what we cannot deny is that conduct may also affect belief. 
The relationship is one of interdependence and, if we consider the two variables alone, 
the relationship is bi-directional. But there are also many other connected variables. 
As Radcliffe Brown observed: ‘‘ what really happens is that the rites and the 
justifying or rationalizing beliefs develop together as parts of a coherent whole.” 
Once the multiple interdependences are seen, or their possibility even conceded, the 
profitlessness of the assumption of a causal dependence of “ ritual’ on “ belief” 
becomes evident. 


(d) Many of the difficulties are due to the way in which the word “ ritual ” has 
come to be used. The classical authorities (Robertson Smith, Durkheim and Radcliffe 
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Brown) rarely used the word other than as an adjective. The few conveniences of 
using it as an abstract, collective noun are greatly outnumbered by the obscurities 
to which the practice leads. 

Radcliffe Brown took the view that “‘ ritual acts ”’ differ from ‘‘ technical acts ”’ 
in having in all instances some expressive or symbolic element in them. These 
elements are signs and sign-vehicles in intimate union. Their functions are many 
and complex. The symbolic elements designate a motif or set of motifs of culture 
which are mediated in the ritual act by an object or action which is part of it. They 
also express the social value of the object or action on that occasion. Further, they 
transform the “ meaning ’’ of some or all of the constituents of the total activity, 
e.g. in the ritual act of Holy Communion the common substances of bread and wine 
are no longer “ bread”’ and “wine.” Again, the symbolic elements convey these 
and associated meanings to those who take part. By constant use they help to fix 
and maintain the motifs, the meanings, and the associated social values. 


The fact that within a ritual act something may be discerned which resembles 
a technical act is no warrant for supposing that it is “‘ technical.’’ To do so is, as 
Radcliffe Brown pointed out, a false assimilation. The difference may perhaps be 
made more clear by saying that both “‘ technical ’’ and ‘‘ symbolic’ acts are “‘ per- 
suasive”’ acts. The first makes use of physical and manipulative means, the second 
makes use of physical means which are signs or tokens of manipulation. The 
“formule ’’ of magic and the “ prayers ”’ of religion are both “‘ persuasions ”’ in this 
sense. The line of division is the conception of agency. The fact that the underlying 
form of a “ persuasive ’’ act resembles that of a “ manipulative’ act has nothing 
essentially to do with the symbolic purpose or object. It is, rather, a matter of the 
“molecular ’’ structure of human conduct, with the ways in which it is “ built ” 
from, in all probability, a limited number of form-elements and element-patterns : 
that is, a matter of the arrangement of elements on a much deeper stratum of 
symbolism. 

An argument from means to the “ naivety ”’ of ritual symbolism is thus a serious 
misapprehension. If anything, the ritualization of means, even when they most 
obviously resemble the means used in a technical act, is as much a proof as a disproof 
of a rationally persuasive intent. It is an index of desire, not of competence. In 
the study of ritual acts we are dealing mainly with an intricate complexus of sign- 
functions. 

The word “ritual” may be, and has been, given a wide range of meanings, 
according to the very variable preference of individuals. It has been used to mean 
all, or a part, or an aspect of symbolic-expressive-persuasive conduct ; or a kind of, 
e.g. ‘‘ magico-religious,” conduct ; or the sign elements and vehicles; or even (as 
with some theologians) the words which accompany the external acts of rites. The 
abstract and substantival use of the word is thus very vague, and the condition of 
its having explanatory power—the analysis of the complexus of functions, with the 
aim of developing a general theory of social signs—has not been, and as yet probably 
cannot be, met. 


“e > 
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In Miss Inglis’ examination, we thus have a double illusion: that “ ritual” 
can be explained adequately by “ belief,’ and that symbolic acts can be studied 
within a schema which is appropriate for technical acts. 


(e) When one studies facts in order to interpret or explain them, one sees the 
facts through a vision which is not only a complex but is alsoa compound. There isa 
pre-analytic vision, an analytic vision and a schematic vision, all being interconnected. 


I have tried to show that “ cult” is an extremely obscure pre-analytic notion, 
and that “ ritual’’ is virtually useless at present as an analytic notion. The six 
added analytic “ ways of seeing ’”’ cults are for these reasons an embarrassment of 
riches ; and, incidentally, they overlap. Moreover, to make matters worse, Miss 
Inglis gives no clear indication of the kind of schematic vision or general frame of 
thought from within which the review was written. 


It would seem that her interest is in “ how cults grow.”’ This, in a sense, is 
everyone’s ultimate interest. But it does not of itself provide a locus of criticism 
for the study of the work of a number of scholars with different proximate interests 
and, moreover, divided among themselves in pre-analytic, analytic and schematic 
outlooks. One is inclined to conclude that the standpoint of the review is somewhere 
between history, psychology and anthropology and, if so, this is nowhere in particular 
in the disciplinary sense. It may be possible to write informatively about unarranged 
facts from such a viewpoint, but not about schematically arranged facts. 


In a social anthropology, by definition, one cannot but study the cultural, 
institutional and structural facts of joint conduct which constitute the enabling and 
the precipitating conditions of changing phenomena. The variables of study have 
to be arranged for study : there is no question of raw or natural facts being allowed to 
tell their own story simply. It is the same with any discipline. The compound 
visions are the arranging means. The fact that Miss Inglis does not once use the word 
“theory ’’ does not mean that her approach is non-theoretical, but only that one is 
left uncertain what the theoretical arrangement is. The gloomy peroration—that 
the cults are ‘‘ particular and essentially unpredictable ’"—seems to mean, if it means 
anything at all, that the facts cannot be arranged even under an historical schema of 
study. But nothing is more certain than that some of the conditions sime gua non 
can be studied. Miss Inglis’ case rests entirely on the fact that some of the conditions 
per quam are vaguely known or unknown, and some unknowable. This is no doubt a 
limitation, but not a decisive limitation, the more so since, having but an obscure pre- 
analytic notion of cult, the analytic concepts are necessarily vague and, moreover, 
there is little positive conception of the kind of conditions to look for, whether sine 
qua non or per quam. 

(f) It may well be for some such reasons that the review, though promising to 
examine the ‘‘ various explanations of individual cults which can be given” (the 
emphasis is mine) does not actually do so. It is concerned, in substance, only with 
historical and psychological-type explanations, not with sociological explanations 


as such. 
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By “ sociological ’’ explanation I mean one in which a set of facts, which seem to 
‘hang together ’’ as do those of cult, are made to seem more orderly and, to that 
extent, more understandable by being brought together through abstraction under a 
general concept. The facts suggest (or should suggest) the concept by having (or 
appearing to have) an affinity with a disciplined vision of their possible nature. 
Wher the concept is developed analytically, by logic and imagination, reason may 
then be found for a search for other abstracted facts to justify, or correct, or change 
the vision. Broadly speaking, ail the writers cited by Miss Inglis reasoned “ socio- 
logically ’’ and so, to some extent, does Miss Inglis. But the review does not examine 
the approach as such ; and, while the concluding argument, if it is correct, amounts 
to a statement that anthropologists are wasting their time when they try to study 
cults by this method, the “six ways of seeing ’”’ the cults can be developed only 
through such a method. 


(g) Throughout the article a kind of ‘‘ model’’ is used which is foreign to an 
anthropology of persistent socialsystems. There is, so to speak, an extremely variable 
This (a cult manifestation) and an external and as variable That (the historical 
conditions which have to be “ isolated’’). The problem is to find how the This 
“grows ’’ out of the That. 


I shall not argue against the right to use this kind of construction, but would 
point out that the manifestation of a cult and its conditions are ‘‘ within "’ the one 
enlarged system of events and, from an anthropological viewpoint, must so be studied. 
It is simply a matter of judgment—the tactics within a strategy of study—what, 
within this enlarged system, one decides to consider problematical and what given. 
The number, variety and intricacy of the interdependences simply force upon an 
analyst a narrowed range of inquiry through intensified concepts within the ‘ socio- 
logical ’’ mode. 

My general contention, that the problems of interpretation are mainly theoretical 
and only incidentally, at this stage, factual or evidential—is not of course in any sense 
an argument against any form of inquiry. It argues only that if any lesson is to be 
drawn from the history of social thought it is that, when obscurities appear of the 
kind to which Miss Inglis’ article has rightly drawn attention, the quality of the 
theoretical ideas should at once be suspected. It is now simply a fact of record that 
anthropology has handled the phenomena of cult in a very unconvincing way. 


CULT AS INORDINATE VALUATION 

If we may speak, for argument’s sake, of a “ classical ’’ manifestation of the 
cargo cult, it is rather along the lines of the following sketch. 

Within a given region, a situation develops, from whatever sources, which is 
represented by the natives as out of the ordinary, a kind of crisis for which no name 
may exist but which is often spoken of as the approach of a millennium. A prophet 
anses, for whatever reasons, and makes prophecies on supernatural authority. The 
tole of prophet is not institutional ; it may even be unprecedented in the society ; 
at all events it is usually exceptional for the prophet himself, though he may otherwise 
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be a person of unusual habit and capacity. He issues to people commands or invita- 
tions to act in ways very unlike their normal mode. The authority of command is 
again supernatural. So too is the authority of the sanctions he calls into force. The 
obedient are promised a reward of objects of great desire. It is promised to come by 
novel means if an extreme effort is made in a singular form. The ends of life which 
the objects will mediate are represented as an exceptional state of wealth and power. 
A doctrine of fantastic content is formulated, and its holding made a matter of faith. 
The mundane life of everyday comes virtually to a standstill. Things once held 
in high esteem are treated as of little value, even as worthless, and may be destroyed. 
There is no evident show of a sense of loss. Established canons of conduct are flouted. 
The conduct of people shows exaggerations and excesses. An attempt is finally 
made to follow through the prophet’s prescriptions. A climax is thus reached, 
disappointment follows, and there is usually a sequel of inanition. 


The summary, to be sure, applies only to certain extreme cases. However: 
this is but incidental, and I do not think that a more careful generalization of a wider 
range would affect the substantial truth of what follows. 


An observable and striking fact about such an occurrence is that everything 
about it is, so to speak, larger than life. The “situation ”’ is, or is thought to be, 
one of crisis. The “ principals’ act beyond themselves and in “ roles”’ for which 
there may be no precedent. The “ doctrine’’ is a matter of faith. The external 
‘signs’ of desire are extreme. The “‘ objects” of action are futurist, in the power 
of others, idealized and prized. The instrumental “ means’”’ are in part familiar 
and in part novel. The “‘ expressive symbolisms ”’ are strained. The “ sanctions” 
and ‘‘ authority”’ are supernatural. The final ‘‘ meaning” of the total activity 
is utopian. . . and so on. 


The elements mentioned are very much those which we would note in any 
institutional study. Here they occur with a difference: they are in a mode of 
manifestation which, by analogy, makes one think of hyperbole. There is something 
extreme about them. It is almost as though we were dealing with a ‘‘ made” or 
“ factitious ”’ institution in an exaggerated form. Not only is the valuation of cargo 
exaggerated : every element has a consonant augmentation. 


The total phenomenon presents innumerable features and aspects of features 
which arouse interest. We might use as many concepts as there are features and 
aspects. Analysts might vary legitimately in their choice of significances. The 
dialectic between interested mind and external facts is such that there is scarcely 
any question of “‘ right ” or “‘ wrong” choices, but only of more and less profitable 
choices. But unless the external facts make on the mind an impression of true 
primacy and dominance one cannot study anything in particular, only impressionisms 
of general interest. What I have called the “ hyperbole’”’ of all the elements, I 
would contend, is an impression having such primacy and dominance. Here 1s 
a complex, if narrow, set of problematical facts to be ‘‘ interpreted ” or “ explained.” 
The extent to which they are a significant set depends on the extent to which a 
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logical explanation of them accounts also for other significant facts habitually 
occurring with them. 

The fact that each element is, or seems to be, in a consonant mode suggests 
two things. The first is that they are complexly interdependent. But what is the 
nature of their adhesion ? Which elements are determinative of others, and which 
are determined ? The second is that, given the interdependence, we would be as 
justified in seeking a “situational ”’ interpretation as one in terms of “ value”’ or 
(as in Miss Inglis’ examination) in terms of ‘‘ means.’’ An interpretation in terms of 
“ origins ’’ belongs to a distinct order, a genetic or historical order. 

The first matter raises a division of problems, akin to those of the “ structure 
of social action’ investigated by Talcott Parsons and others. The problems are 
distinct from those of “‘ social structure’ in the now conventional senses, for they 
have to do with the composition and structure of the activities which make up the 
stuff of the connectivity between “ positions”’ in a “‘ network.” It must be here 
where we should have to turn to try to account for the involuntary aspects of cultistic 
conduct. 

We cannot even describe a manifestation except by using some such list of 
‘elements ’’ as are used above. We purport them to be phenomenal and, at some 
stage, we must try to decide what is the character of the necessity which links them 
together. If there is such a natural and necessary structure, a cult manifestation 
provides something akin to an “‘ experimental ” model for its study, being a somewhat 
distorted effort to found an efficient institution. If in cult men act not by but as if 
by an instinct that their conduct will ‘‘ lose the name of reason ’”’ in their own eyes 
unless it observes the laws of the structure of social conduct, then a logic may be 
found even within the apparent involuntarism of what they do. It is but another 
indication that the study of the Melanesian cults has barely started. 


The choice between, say, a situational, valuational and means-interpretation, 
or any of the other possibilities, seems to me to be in part a matter of convenience, 
more particularly at this stage, and in part a matter of necessity. A schema of 
“social value’’ is already available in principle, and this is not true of the other 
elements. It makes immediate sense to set up some of the more spectacular facts 
of conduct as functions of the value of cargo. The resultant insights are useful if 
limited. Even the limitations are helpful, for they clarify the directions in which 
other inquiries are needed. 

For example, we attain some grasp of the logic and purposive rationality of one 
exaggeration of voluntary conduct, the neglect and destruction of goods. But we 
cannot interpret the ecstatic use of expressive signs in this way, unless we are able to 
unify the theory of social value with a theory of signs. An intellectual motive is 
thus created to try to do so. A wider prospect then comes into view. Clearly, 
the ‘situation ’’’ and “‘end”’ of the cults must be referred to the ‘‘ meanings” of 
Melanesian culture as much as the “ value”’ of cargo must be. If the connections 
could be followed through, then a wide potential of interpretation may be developed 
by the immediate agency of the idea of “ factitious valuation.” 

2 
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It would undoubtedly be an advantage if a simplified, abstract model could be 
devised which would permit these and other theoretical ideas to be handled with 
clarity and economy. My suggestion that cults might be studied as incomplete 
transactions was made with this idea in mind. The stuff and busyness of most 
institutional conduct can be represented in this way. 


The word “ transaction ’’ is simply a more concrete way of describing the “‘ inter- 
action’ between members of an association, the interaction being an “ institution” 
when it is “‘a standardized mode of behaviour.’’ We visualize associational and 
institutional conduct as reciprocal behaviour between at least two persons who come 
to terms about the attainment of a valued object. The object may be concrete or 
ideal, perceptible or imperceptible, fleeting or eternal, attainable in real or only in 
symbolic token, or of many other kinds. If the idea of “ transaction ” is freed by 
imagination of its ‘‘ economic ”’ implications, we may thus construct, so to speak, 
a model of models of all associative conduct. It is certainly objective and meaningful. 
The extent to which it could be considered universal cannot be known until it is used 
for experiment. In fitting to it a large number of real classes of behaviour, many 
shifts and devices would be needed, very much as one has to set up the idea of a 
transaction with an imaginary alter about futurist objects of factitious value in order 
to accommodate the facts of cult to it. 


If in cult we are dealing with one-sided, subjective valuation, with expressive- 
persuasive rather than manipulative conduct, and with conduct which is also sub- 
associative, the schema of study cannot be one which postulates other conditions. 
The ‘‘ functional ’’ schema, with its assumption of values which are steady because 
they are instituted, and the “structural’’ schema, with its assumption of the 
dependable observance of such steady and instituted values, are inapplicable. We 
have passed into the realm of ‘‘ process,’’ but we have not ordinarily, or clearly, used 
this concept for the type of combinative, expressive, one-sided and exaggerated 
joint conduct of cult. 


Of the possibilities which are open to journeymen in anthropology using journey- 
men’s visions, the development of the schema of “ social value’ seems the most 
promising. Some intricate difficulties may already be foreseen, and some criticisms 
anticipated, especially the criticism of those who feel that if ‘‘ social value ” cannot be 
measured numerically then the idea has little usefulness. Such a criticism would 
not seem to me sound. When we say that x is given a more important place in life 
than y, we both measure, in the act of comparison, and we measure magnitudes ona 
kind of scale. What we cannot state are scaled quantities. But it would surely be 
wrong to say that the real sacrifice the Melanesians would make for cargo has no 
magnitude. We have the evidence of observation that there are direct costs, and 
the opportunity-costs are not incalculable. 

In studying the cults we simply by-pass the realms in which maintenance- 
functions and structural co-existences are directly relevant. We are in the realm of 
what Professor Firth calls ‘‘ choice and decision,” and the late Professor Nadel 
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“purpose and utility.” A large sea-change will undoubtedly come over theoretical 
anthropology as the outcome of both these criticisms of “‘ structuralist ’’ theory. 
A complete rc-analysis of the Melanesian cults might thus come at an interesting and 
appropriate time. Nadel’s view that “structural” study ‘cannot but be sub- 
ordinated ’’ to an approach through “ purpose and utility ”’ (which I would prefer to 
write as ‘‘ purpose and social value ’’) seems to me to apply directly to the Melanesian 
problems. 

In this article, I cannot enlarge on what has been said. If to turn back to a 
concept which has not had much use for a generation should seem a move in the 
wrong direction, one must remember that many of the most fruitful developments in 
theory have come from the re-discovery of negiected insights. 


The concept of “‘ social value ’’ is the best approach to socialized purposes when 
it is freed of its organicism. A theory of value is the most fundamental schema of 
purpose. The concept of social value seems the most appropriate form around 
which to develop an anthropological theory of value. Since the problems of doing so 
can be foreseen only in the most general sense, the basic model of a social transaction 
over an object of worth, significance and meaning, and at a determinate social value, 
may prove a useful means of making the difficulties precise. 


It may be worth pointing out, ia any case, that some form of a general theory of 
value is always appealed to, even if implicitly, when one asserts or assumes the 
“rationality ”’ of the cults. For one shows that there is a sufficient correspondence 
between the Melanesians’ postulated world and the things they do; their conduct is 
purposively rational under those postulates; and the organon of their purposes is 
“value.” One has the option of using a theory of value implicitly or of trying to do 
so explicitly. However, it is not with beliefs that such a theory would deal, but with 
the referents of beliefs: the objects of life which are endowed with significance, 
meaning and value. One would not seek to develop the theory on the basis of what 
Melanesians might say about what they do, or on what they might say they believe 
about what they do. The only sound basis is the observation of what in fact they do. 
It is this which provides evidence of the actual scale of transactional or social values. 
In the cults we see a confused and convulsed effort to range a new scale about a highest 
but unknown social value. The usefulness of the now large collections of fact 
concerning the belief-aspect of the cults is that they provide part of the information 
we need about the final designata or meanings because of which cargo, being exalted 
as motif, is treated preparatorily as if it had a proportionate social value. 


It is for such reasons a pity that the nature, symbolism and meaning of cargo 
have been treated almost as if of only secondary or incidental importance. It is here 
of course, and only here, where one can find the standard of valuation because of which 
cargo is exalted. The why of the exaltation is assumed rather than made clear in the 
common assertion that cargo is ‘‘a symbol of European power and wealth,” the 
implication evidently being that the cult of power and wealth is thus explained. 
The reasons are not self-evident, but they can be made somewhat more clear. 
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THE FacTITIOUS VALUATION OF ALIEN WEALTH 

The ethnography of Melanesia creates an impression of peoples moved by an 
intense desire for material wealth, its symbols, and the benefits of possession. The 
desire for power over things and persons emerges less clearly, but it may well be as 
strong. Both wealth and power are widely distributed in small amounts, and seem to 
be in many ways impermanent. Life within a sensate, materialistic culture, a fluid 
control of command, and a cult to gain wealth and power seem to “ fit’ together 
well enough, or would do so if we could find that combination of conditions which 
would make the factitious valuation of wealth and power a rational purpose of life. 
It is here where the present evidence fails us. 


It might be that sheer coincidence plays some part. Native life has largely 
been a coming and a going at European command for a long time, and even when 
European intentions have concerned native welfare, material things have been well 
to the fore. The influence of wealth and power as motifs of life can scarcely have lost 
influence in the face of demonstrations over a long period of the undreamed-of scales 
and variety they may attain. The dysfunctions of traditional technology and social 
economy also must have been revealed vividly. Whereas the motifs may have been 
made even more appealing, a reliance on the traditional means of attaining them may 
well have been weakened. If we knew as much for other parts of Melanesia as we 
now know of the Siane, since Salisbury’s study, we might the more readily see how 
a pattern of motive, of explosive force, could have shaped as widely as the cults have 
been distributed. 


European goods have been drawn, over three-quarters of a century, into the 
circulatory flow of valuables, and thus into the vast structure of debts and credits in 
valuables, which so characterize Melanesian life. We know painfully little detail of 
this stratum, yet it is the valuables (and of course services) which express and maintain 
the ‘‘ network of social relationships.’” Are European goods a replacement of, a 
substitute for, or a complement to, traditional goods? Or simply an addition? 
Or all four? Or all four in an order? The questions are crucial, but the recorded 
material does not allow us to answer them. We probably do not have even an exact 
schedule of cargo. 


Let us suppose that European wealth and traditional wealth become mixed in 
use. Let us also suppose that cargo, because of some set of qualities, has the higher 
worth, unit for unit, so far as we can use such an idea. Now, it is clear that there 
has been no fall in the range, scale and rate of Melanesian transactional life during 
the European period, and some evidence that there have been increases, together 
with a rise of values. One has to try to piece together scraps of fact: a report of 
higher demands of bride-wealth here, of a lessening value of shell-media there, of 
more extravagant sumptuary ceremonies somewhere else. Could we assemble 
well-collected facts of this kind, for a few areas, we might construct a type of analysis 
which would give us another way of finding and showing the logic of the sacrifice 
which the Melanesians seem willing to make. 
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Their ability to command both traditional and alien forms of wealth is of course 
limited in a number of obvious ways. We may presume that if both forms are 
desired the natives have to make do with less of both than they may want, and will 
seek what seems to them an optimal proportion of each. We may presume also 
that although, at any time, there might well be any number of combinations which 
would suit them about equally well, their circumstances are such that to have more of 
one kind of wealth in a particular combination of the two must mean being willing 
to have less of the other kind. For their power of command is limited. Suppose, 
however, that for some set of reasons the alien kind of wealth becomes intensely 
desired, while the desire for the other either remains constant or, if it increases, does 
so less than proportionately. We then have a set of circumstances in which something 
like ‘‘ cult ’’ canemerge. For, if the desire for cargo becomes “‘ inordinate,’’ or intense 
“beyond reason,’”’ then no combination of the two forms of wealth is a possibility. 
The logical outcome is a total preference for cargo over any traditional wealth. 

We have made three assumptions—a limited power to get traditional wealth, 
a limited power to get alien wealth, and some sort of direct competition between 
these two kinds of wealth for what the natives have to give in return for them. The 
first two assumptions are not likely to be questioned, the third may be. We are 
thus much hampered by the fact that anthropologists study almost everything 
about cargo-cults except cargo. 


What has been stated above is a simple proposition in the rate of marginal 
substitution of one good for another, an imcreasing rate. It is suggested by the fact 
that there is an obvious sense in which the cults are a vast inflation of demand for 
alien wealth. The demand is not on a market, but on the spirits; there are no 
precise exchange-values and prices, only exalted for-life and unknown in-life values ; 
there is no monetary symbolism, only an undifferentiated expressive symbolism. 
But the concepts underlying the approach remain as valid. Both ‘‘ economic 
demand ”’ and “‘ cultistic desire’ are subjective valuations. The fact that the cult 
is but an offer of a transaction which is never consummated is not material. The 
applicability of the concepts is really limited only by the poor facts we have to work 
on, and this limitation is due to somewhat aimless collection or to collection under 
the influence of unsuitable concepts. 


Let me put the matter another way. In economic theory dealing with 
“demand,” the statement is made that ‘‘a demand curve slopes downward from 
left to right.” It signifies that the power of a valued good to satisfy diminishes as 
more of it is possessed, provided certain conditions are constant. But by reading 
from right to left one could as well say “ slopes upward to the left.” The meaning 
is then that the less one has of something valued the more one wants more of it, and 
the more one will give up to get more. 

Let us suppose that, for some reason, European goods do in fact have an increasing 


marginal utility, that their flow to the natives is so meagre that any increments are 
B 
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below the point at which there is any falling-off in the satisfactions they give in use! 
[he logical consequence would be an increasing marginal rate of substitution of 
cargo for whatever competes with it. One may thus see how, move by move, the 
expressive abandonment of traditional wealth might come to match the desire for 
cargo. 

I do not introduce this somewhat free-handed sketch of the indifference-curve 
approach with any intent to make complication for complication’s sake, but rather 
to suggest two things. There is something fundamentally wrong with a course of 
research which leaves us less than sure whether, in cults of cargo, the object without 
which they would be other than they are replaces, or complements, or adds to, or 
substitutes for the most nearly comparable object without much Melanesian life would 
be other than it is. And, secondly, where a model has been developed to deal with a 
specific form of a generic problem, there is advantage in turning to that model. 


The resemblance between cultistic “desire” and economic ‘‘ demand” may 
be said to be only analogical. But a discipline which has used physical, mechanical, 
biological and even theatrical analogies can scarcely object to the concept of “‘ trans- 
action ’’ (a more concrete form of “ interaction”), or to “‘ social value’’ (which 
stands to “ significance ’’ as exchange value stands to “ utility ’’), or to techniques 
analogous to those used in a soctal discipline which is also concerned with generaliza- 
tions concerning a subject-matter which is also the subjcct-matter of anthropology. 
The difficulties really centre, not on the fact of analogy, but on a structure of theory 
and a method of explanation. I may not enlarge upon this question here. 


One thing, however, is certain. The imputative and extensive treatment so 
far given to the cults would be thought unacceptable 'n any of the fields of study now 
considered to be central to anthropology, e.g. the study of kinship. There, method 
and theory are being polished to a condition of elegance. But we still seem to prefer 
to avoid a grapple with the pure theory of cult. 


I have no good grounds, other than a sense of plausibility or implausibility, for 
agreeing or disagreeing with M. Guiart that the Melanesian cults are “‘ forerunners 
of nationalism,” or with Dr. Worsley that “they represent desperate searchings 
for more and more effective ways of understanding and modifying the environment.’ 
There is, however, a question concerning the kind of explanation expected of an 
anthropology following its own disciplinary maxims. By what preoccupation of 
theory do we dismiss the symbolic aspects of cult under the rubric of “ ritual” and 


? Beyond those peoples who have ready access to European goods are others who have not. 
The relatively small flow in part drains off into endless intertribal channels. Everywhere, an 
ostentatious use and display of wealth, including European goods, seems part of the plan of life. 
The massive sumptuary ceremonies, and the ramifying trading system, are also means of disposal. 
So too are the relations of domestic life. The actual volume of goods imported into New Guinea 
for native use has not been studied carefully, as far as I am aware, over a long period. The 
effect of rising prices could have made the natives’ position worse, absolutely and relatively. 
And there has undoubtedly been a widening substitution among them of European for some 
traditional products. 

2 P. M. Worsley, ‘‘ Millenarian Movements in Melanesia,’’ The Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, 
Human Problems in British Central Africa, No. 21, March 1957, pp. 18-31. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF CARGO CULTS 1g 


turn the object of cult into, so to speak, its adjective ? For example, Dr. Worsley 
merely observes that “‘ the stress on cargo ’’ is a “ perfectly understandable feature " 
of the manifestations in view of “‘ the existence of wants greatly stimulated by the 
war,” the outcome being ‘‘ an enormous unsatisfied demand for trade-goods.”” The 
prince is at least given honourable mention in this Hamlet. But we should nightly 
criticize a sociologist who, in analysing the collapse of the American stock market in 
192g, told us nothing of the place of stock in American life. 


Miss Inglis also observes that “‘ from the best accounts of particular cults in 
which there are references to the history of a certain area, to the beliefs of its 
inhabitants, to the attitudes of its administrators and so on, we can understand why 
one community has reacted as it has”’ (loc. cit., p. 263). If we are among those 
historians of whora Schumpeter® said that they set themselves up as “ the judges 
of all things human, who know all motives, and are in possession of all standards of 
human behaviour,” then perhaps we can “‘ understand,’ though whether we could 
demonstrate the understanding is another matter. Short of assuming precisely 
what anthropology exists to demonstrate, it seems to me that none of the desiderata 
mentioned by Miss Inglis reveals the logic which prompts the impassioned Melanesians, 
acting jointly, to neglect their gardens, forsake their villages, waste their pigs, 
dissipate their valuables, whore their women, dance themselves to ecstasy, and go 
out to wait for wealth to come by means which never were on land or sea. I cannot 
see that an historian could say qua historian more than that ‘in their cults the 
Melanesians rather overdo things,’’ and with that I would entirely agree. However, 
a little amplification is called for, and if the ‘‘ understanding ”’ is as simply attained 
as it seems to be one can only wonder why it should be hinted at rather than stated. 


Is cargo a substitute for traditional wealth, a complement to it, or an addition 
toit? If it is a substitute, what conditions of the transactional life allow it to have 
an increasing utility ? What is happening to the internal social economy of tnbes_ 
which saw nothing of the war, that the ‘‘ enormous unsatisfied desire ’’ for alien 
wealth should affect them too? What does “ substitution ’’’ amount to in a social 
system in which every relationship requires expression—and can be maintained or 
changed—by a flow of traditional valuables ? If cargo is a complement to traditional 
wealth, in what common source lies the interdependent (since the goods are comple- 
mentary) growth of demand? If it is an addition only, whence the demand at all ? 
I need not add to the questions. The fact is that we have no efficient motive for cult 
unless we can find, within the transactional life of the Melanesians, some kind of 
discrepancy between the flow to the right hand and the outgo from the left hand of 
men involved in a material busyness of life. Let us be sure of this. Nothing in 
the interpenetration of Melanesian life by Europeanism of itself entails or need lead 
to cultistic conduct. The impulse to cult can come only from the “ within” of 
Melanesian life. What one needs to know are the conditions in which the “ forms ” 


*I am unable to give the exact reference, since this paper is being written in the field. For 
the same reason I have been unable to quote as directly as I would wish from many accounts 
of the cults. 
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come from the “ within.” One also needs to know, by contrast, the conditions in 
which the “ forms ’’ come from the ‘‘ without " to constitute the so-called political 
disturbances. 

The manifestations throughout Melanesia are variable but comparable. I would 
interpret the cults-proper as a convulsive effort to preserve the segmentarv form of 
society, the political movements as assimilative towards a functionally-differentiated 
form. These are two antithetical, or almost antithetical, ‘‘ structural forms.” The 
first is non-developmental, the second developmental. It seems to me not even 
theoretically possible for the first to change into the second except through the most 
painful and slow transitions, in which a stasis is always likely to occur in a mixed type. 
We see in India, for example, a mixture of persistent segmentation of kin-groups and 
a vast structural differentiation of caste-groups together with a minimum of functional 
differentiation. The structural forms which will emerge in Melanesia seem to me 
quite unpredictable. 

That there has been some sort of rhythm behind the manifestation of the cults 
seems evident enough. A long phase of assimilation has been followed by a phase of 
creativity. The natives have suffered astonishing experiences, fitted them as best 
they might to the terms of life they knew, and then found a positive line of action 
“away” from the new, “ towards”’ it, or even “‘ beyond”’ it. The disturbances 
are at the apogee of the creative phase. All are clearly in some degree assimilative. 
There is “ cargo ’ even in the most reactionary cult which has turned most ‘‘ away.” 
It is difficult to accept that methodical inquiry could not refine the phases and find 
dependable indicators. Again, an appropriate ground of search would be the whole 
transactional life, with its stream of payments of all kinds, the corpus of investments 
through contracts of marriage and friendship, the structure of debts and credits, 
the network of trade, and the great sumptuary disposals. Much of course is known 
of all, but what is needed is pointed information. 

One of the troubles is simply oversight. Schemata and analytic ideas which 
are long established, and followed woodenly as if they had an all-purpose utility 
for all problems, may issue in inexcusable inattentions. How shall we explain the 
long silence after F. E. Williams’ Vailala study, and over a period during which, by 
many accounts, the cults were “ raging ”’ ? 

Theoretical interest in all disciplines has vogues, and the imitators of vogues often 
carry them too far. One such trend might shape from the dominant interest which 
has grown in topics of kinship, lineage, local organization and the like. These 
phenomena are by no means the be-all and end-all of anthropology ; they do not 
truly “stand alone ’”’ as topics “in their own right’; they are not the necessary 
basis of all other studies; and in many instances they are not particularly useful 
as explaining variables where we most need them. Let me illustrate this point. 


“ee 


How shall we classify the activity-form of cult? It is a puzzling question. 
The form is “ persuasive,” but it lies obscurely somewhere between sacrifice and 
prestation. It is an “ offer,’’ but there are shadows of both entreaty and compulsion. 
It is an old problem in anthropology. We really need to know how the entire class— 
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sacrifice, gift, payment, prestation, exchange, compensation—is manifested in 
Melanesian culture if we are to proceed with conviction. Now, terms like “ sacrifice ’’ 
and so on are the names given to “ wholes ’’ of reciprocal conduct between persons, 
real or spiritual. The names denote phenomenal entities within systems. If any 
phenomena within those systems warrant being thought of as “ standing alone ’’ or 
as constituting problems “‘ in their own right ”’ it is such entities. The phenomena 
of kinship are, or may be, among the conditions in which the entities or events occur, 
and in another sense parts of them. They may be abstracted and, under assumptions, 
set up as primary, but in this case we are studying, not the activity-system as such, 
but either a genetic-affinitive system or its efficacy in the activity-system. The 
danger lies in allowing the source-phenomena, the activities, to become the mere 
illustration of the genetic-affirmative system. Such a path leads to sciolism or 
scholasticism. If the same thought were given to entity-study as to some of their 
conditions, the wrestle to evolve a sound pre-analytic, analytic and schematic approach 
to the cults might be less difficult. 


PROPHETS AND POLITICIANS 

In The South Seas in Transition I expressed an opinion that we are dealing 
with phenomena of crisis necessarily having a religious form. I mean by “ crisis” 
an enforced choice, or what is seen as an enforced choice, between contrasted modes of 
life which ultimately are systems of values. 

Wealth, and power as its means, seem to be among the most persuasive motifs 
of Melanesian life. Wealth, certainly, is among the highest-if not the highest of the 
secular “‘ values.’’ To raise wealth to “‘ factitious value ’’ is to put it on or near the 
plane of whatever sacred values there may be. But it is still a very materialistic 
object of conduct and, as far as the reports inform us, there is no plan or promise 
to use cargo for any sacred purposes. If the cults are “‘ religious movements,’ one 
has to base this statement on something other than the nature of the object and the 
purpose. 

The justificatory beliefs are an insufficient warrant unless we propose, in my 
opinion mistakenly, to make “‘ belief ’’ the criterion of “‘ religion,’’ and there are some 
obvious objections to bringing the building of aerodromes, store-houses and the like 
under the rubric of “ritual.” If anything, the “‘ means ”’ lie closer to the magical 
than to the religious canon. It is exactly for these reasons that other possibilities 
of interpretation are worth exploration. 


The Melanesian and European modes of life are virtually antithetical. They 
are in radical, but not complete, conflict in their association. The fact that the cults 
are assimilative and creative shows that the conflict is less than complete. I shall 
point out later that the worst conflict may come from their likeness rather than from 
their disparity. But if the assimilation, move by move, changes the whole tenor 
and plan of life, a situation may come about in which men, living in dependence on 
one another, but being unable either to depend or be depended on, may be made 
aware of powerlessness. The essential definition of natural religion is ‘‘ the expres- 
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sion of a sense of dependence on a power outside ourselves,” a spiritual and a moral 
power. I would contend that the cults are religious phenomena in that, because of 
internal rather than external conditions of life, the natives see their situation as so 
calamitous, and themselves as so powerless, that the conception grows of the need of 
a redemptive act from an other-worldly source. This is not to make “ belief in 
spirits "’ the cause of “cult.” Rather, it makes ‘‘the symbolic expression of 
dependence” the correlate of “ crisis,’ and allows us to account more reasonably 
for the fact that some Melanesians turn to the politician rather than to the prophet 
as the interpreter to and guide through their crisis. 


The politician and the prophet stand out as natural opposites in the history of 
many crises, and not simply those of the European tradition. We seem to be dealing 
with truly fundamental types of personality as revealed in times of extremity. If 
they come to leadership, the combinations of people they lead follow, for a time 
anyway, the paths they typify.* 

The prophet hears the voice of God, the politician puts his ear to the ground. 
The prophet may intuit an ultimate realism, but the politician knows the proximate 
realism. The one deals in visions and goals, the other in means and plans. Where 
the prophet is utopian and other-worldly, the politician is realist and worldly. The 
one is careless, the other careful, of worldly costs. The prophet so gilds the object 
and goal that fantastic means seem justified, the politician divides the object into 
parcels of immediate or near self-interest so that men have tokens of the goal. The 
prophet prophesies, and dares the miracle, the politician manceuvres and captures the 
small gain. They are alike in their power to lead, but they have to lead different 
people, or the same people at different times. 


Not least among their powers is that of finding an appealing imagery of thought. 
The images which will sway people to act in love or fear, in hate or trust, lie in the 
ruling, as distinct from the traditional life-and-world view. In Melanesia, wherever 
the traditional culture is still persuasive, the prophet has an easier path than the 
politician. There seem to have been more Philos and Marafis than Yalis. There 
are utopianist elements in the mythology, and no central authority to stand to the 
prophetic visionary as Ahaz stood to Isaiah. We find the prophetic leadership 
still making itself felt in heavily-Europeanized areas, but we have not heard, as far 
as I am aware, of the converse. 


The “‘ continuum ”’ which some writers have seen in the Melanesian disturbances 
thus seems one whose extremes are virtual opposites. The theoretical extremes to 
which the crisis, as perhaps conceived by the prophet, might drive the natives would 
be a complete reversion to tradition and a complete departure from it; and, as 
conceived by the politician, open and continuous rebellion and full co-operation. 
The first set of extremes are not reported and evidently do not occur. The second 
set are more nearly approached, but apparently no manifestation is ever wholly 
visionary or wholly worldly in inspiration and method. All “‘ types’ which are 


*Cf. E. L. Allen, The Structure of Life, London, 1945. 
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isolated are imaginative constructions. A useful dividing line between the extremes 
is the direct use of power in a variety of ways against the alien possessors or inter- 
ceptors of cargo. Another division may be made on the basis of the temporal mode 
of manifestation. The cults tend to be single episodes, the movements to be more 
or less continuous once they have started. 

The question has been asked: “‘ What is the trigger of cult?’ If any imagery 
is appropriate it is probably that of growth and maturation. The hope of a Messiah 
matured during the Israelite settlement in Canaan from some ancient and cryptic 
elements in Semitic mythology, and in circumstances of crisis with some general 
likenesses to those which have grown in Melanesia for three-quarters of a century.® 
Elements as cryptic, but referring to a golden age, seem widely present in Melanesian 
mythology. As long as the traditional life-and-world view survives with force, they 
provide an imagery of rationalization and justification. We are almost certainly 
correct in seeking an explanation of the onset of cult in the maturation of con- 
temporary strains rationalized by old ideas. That is, in looking for endogenous 
rather than for exogenous sources. 

Melanesian and European life are sufficiently unlike each other to make us, 
almost by first impulse, look for their worst conflicts in their differences. It may be 
that the worst conflicts come from their resemblances or apparent resemblances. 
A sensate materialism is a dominant motif among both. Even with Christian missions 
a traffic sets in which is essentially materialist and, if it is not watchfully guarded, 
approaches the simony of spiritual things. 

From the first, one side wanted the services, one the goods, of the other. Innocence 
and cupidity, and European force, put the natives at a disadvantage they have never 
overcome. But the scene in which “ ignorant armies clash by night ’’ was brightly 
lit by comparison with this encounter. The traffic was only in a superficial, almost 
mindless, sense the exchange of services for goods. The natives bought with their 
sweat and time part of a set of utilities shaped for a world of meanings as remote 
from them as were the meanings of the utilities their own services represented to those 
who wanted them. In the act of transfer cargo was stripped of one set of meanings 
and invested with another, much as Kerioko, of the lower Sepik, ceased to be a ‘‘ man” 
and became a “‘ cost” on a plantation journal. But cargo was “ wealth ’’ and could 
so be used. 

Lauriston Sharp, in a brilliant paper, showed how a single utility, the steel axe, 
wrecked a number of interdependent relationships amongst the Yir-Yiront of Cape 
York. Or, rather, how the Yir-Yiront, acting towards the axe, wrecked their own 
relationships. The steel axe could be used in the same technical way as the stone 
axe, but it had none of the “ meanings”’ (for example, it was not a symbol of 
masculinity) vested in the stone axe by mythology. Nor could it be given a deter- 
minate ‘‘ social value.”” It was passed between people without regard to their status, 


*It is scarcely justifiable to speak of the Melanesian cults or movements as ‘‘ messianic.” 
There is no typological warrant and, in any case, the crude materialism of “ cargo ”’ is a world 
away from the spiritual and ethical preoccupations of the Semites. 
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or claims upon one another, or its effect on them. But many relationships depended 
on the survival of those meanings and on the maintenance of social values interlocked 
with that of the axe. The final preferment of the steel axe thus began a disintegrative 
process. 

We are not to know, from anything so far written, whether the complex of 
transformed utilities known as “ cargo’’ may not have had comparable, though not 
jdentical, effects in Melanesia. One would not even suggest identity because of the 
great differences between aboriginal and Melanesian life. But there is a strong hint 
to investigate the possibilities in the fact that nowhere, as far as I am aware, does 
the doctrine of the cults take up the theme of the distribution of cargo once received. 
What one would look for are move-by-move changes in and through the distributive 
economy of such a kind that, being cumulative over time, they would make immanent 
what Firth has called “‘ a structural re-alignment.’”’ In this way, a massive potential 
of transformation, and an audience as prepared as a vague disquiet can make them, 
await the focus given by prophet or politician. 


, 


I am thus suggesting that the “ crisis ’’ which issues in cult is a secular state of 
affairs. Being, in the objective sense, no more than a state of affairs, the crisis has 
of itself no power to prompt people to collective action. It has to be invested with 
meaning by someone. We do not know, and cannot hope to know, why particular 
leaders see particular meanings in this or that aspect of a generalized state of affairs- 
But, in the broad pattern of what they do, we can see how the determinations work. 


Robertson Smith observed that “‘ men would not be men if they agreed to do 
certain things without having a reason for their action.’” The mediators, subjectively 
valuing wealth in an inordinate degree, have to warrant the valuation. It would 
be no warrant to make the crisis seem no crisis, to suggest mundane means of attaining 
the almost unattainable, to express pale sentiments towards an object so prized that 
jt dominates life, or to paint a new end of life in the colours of everyday. A fantastic 
object needs beliefs, sentiments, means and ends which are themselves fantastic, 
if it is to be held credible and attainable. While Dr. Worsley considers that the 
prophetic leader must “‘ stand above ”’ in order to “ unite,” and “ one of the most 
effective ways of doing this is to project his message on to the supernatural plane,’ 
I would contend rather that the supernaturalism or religiosity has the function of 
making the course of action seem worldly and practicable. It is not simply politically 
expedient, but structurally necessary. 

Sociologically, an appeal to the gods, an enthusiasm to throw off restraining 
institutions, a hatred of alien possessors or oppressors, or a return to the past, are 
equivalents. We are probably dealing only with permutations, which would readily 
appear as such if we could construct the integral model of the cultistic form, and this 
model would as readily fit the political form. Only the notations would differ. 

The approach I have tried to outline might still fail to satisfy the criterion of 
“a net. . . which will hold just what it must hold, and allow everything else to 


* Loc. cit. 
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escape.’’? But the dream of such nets, for problems so large, in a discipline which is 
still at the beginning of the beginning, is a kind of cult in itself. On the other hand, 
if it is true that the cults are “ particular and essentially unpredictable,” a net is a 
perfectionist device for an impossible enterprise. There is but one of each such fish, 
and at random. We should not even know where to cast, whether in salt water or in 
fresh or, for that matter, mineral. 

In conclusion, I would express the opinion that our insight into the cults will 
grow in the measure in which we abandon the effort to base interpretations on the 
primacy and efficacy of belief. I share Sapir’s doubts whether it can be used as a 
sociological concept. We have no sure means of knowing if a man believes what 
he may say he believes. Belief can be simulated from any number of motives which 
themselves are beyond our sure knowledge, but the external activity need not differ 
from that of a true believer. An order, estate, stratum or class may sustain, even 
impose on others, a set of beliefs while itself not holding them. Even one’s own 
statements about one’s own beliefs are not evidential. 

But, in any case, there is an inherent ambiguity in the position. If one says 
that one does this “‘ because ’’’ one believes that, the “‘ because ’’ really means “‘ by 
cause of.” The “ cause,” or so I would argue, is the referent of the belief and not 
the belief itself. The referent is, proximately, the object of activity and, more 
remotely, the ‘‘ meaning’ which the object designates. In the Melanesian cults, 
the natives do not seek cargo because of anything they believe about the provenance 
and source of cargo. I would prefer to say that they do so because cargo has value 
or meaning for them, and that they enhance their beliefs in consonance with that 
value or meaning. The fantastic nature of the one is a function of the inordinateness 
of the other. I am thus not denying that Melanesians have and may hold beliefs ; 
nor am I saying that we should not record and analyse what they may purport to be 
their beliefs; I am contending only that a structure of theory built upon a belief 
in belief assumes what is neither warrantable nor necessary. 


” 


W. E. H. STANNER. 


" Inglis, loc. cit., p. 263. 











SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE STUDY OF 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL ART 


By RONALD M. BERNDT 


OCIAL anthropologists only occasionally turn their attention to art, and then 
usually with some uneasiness. There is the lurking suggestion that this interest, 
however indirect, might on the one hand undermine their scientific approach, and 
on the other call forth from their colleagues one of the current terms of disparagement : 
ethnologist or ethnographer, with museum or ‘ cultural ’ leanings. I realize of course 
that there are outstanding exceptions ;! but it still seems necessary to emphasize 
that art is a legitimate topic for anthropological consideration, and one which has 
not had the attention it deserves. 


People in many non-literate societies spend a great deal of time and energy in 
the production of objects which may or may not be designed with a ‘ practical’ 
purpose in mind, but which, while not being objets d’art can be referred to as 
‘ artistic ’, in the sense that an zsthetic element is involved. This is not necessarily 
because such objects are referred to by some term like ‘ beautiful ’, but because they 
are culturally congenial, in accordance with the local canons of good taste.? They 
strike a special chord of ‘meaning’ relevant to the members of the social unit 
concerned. In other words, such productions have significance in social as well as 
in cultural terms: whether highly conventionalized or naturalistic, they are symbols 
which convey meaning. They tell us something about the kind of society and culture 
in which they are found, in much the same way as does, for instance, oral and written 
literature, or ritual and ceremony. This, however, is a question not only of esthetics, 
but also of values and of style. 


Since this is not a study of the empirical context of Australian Aboriginal art, 
I shall not discuss the many excellent works on this subject. Nor does this paper 
deal with the subject of one people’s response to the art of another. The question 
whether the decorative productions of societies other than our own constitute art in 


1 E.g., R. Firth (1951 : Chapter V) ; E. Leach (1956: III). See also M. Schapiro, in Kroeber 
ed. (1953: 287-312). ) 

In this paper I shall be speaking specifically of what is often called visual or graphic and plastic 
art, leaving aside other categories, such as poetry, literature and song, which are often included 
under the broader heading. 

* See e.g. H. K. Schneider (1956: 103-6). 

3E.g., A. P. Elkin (1954: 222-43); A. P. Elkin, R. and C. Berndt (1950) ; F. D. McCarthy 
(1948/56), (1957: 3-22). These works not only indicate specific art regions, but give a general 
picture of the wide sweep of Australian Aboriginal art and its intimate association with the life 
of the people. 
Further references are given in R. Berndt (19580). 
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our terms, and the problems of ‘ art’ in contrast to ‘ craftsmanship ’, or of art as 
essentially non-utilitarian, are therefore irrelevant here. 

Among the Australian Aborigines as among other peoples, literate or non- 
literate, esthetic expression takes a great variety of forms. In Japan, for instance, 
the common teapot, the netsuke, tsuba and inro are just as important esthetically 
as the kakemono. In Arnhem Land, North Australia, the paddle, the dillybag, the 
pipe and the spearthrower vie artistically with the bark and cave paintings, the totemic 
emblems, and so on. There is a comparability about them in that they represent 
media of esthetic expression, such as we can call art. But in Aboriginal Australian 
languages there are no separate words for ‘art’ or, for that matter, for ‘ artist’, 
and no separate category of persons specializing in this activity. In one sense it is 
quite misleading to speak of ‘ art’ in this connection, since the very use of such a 
term connotes preconceived views, not least in the matter of evaluation. This is a 
problem which enters into all translation, as such, and is not confined to the field of 
art. The point is that although most men in, for example, an Aboriginal Australian 
society can paint, carve, incise and so on, there are usually some who are regarded 
as being better than others, or as having prescriptive rights through age, status or 
ritual prestige to practise ‘ art ’ or one aspect of it, that is, to paint rather than carve, 
to make ceremonial objects rather than everyday utensils, to paint or incise one 
design or pattern, or even one subject or range of subjects in preference to others. 
Two points should be noted: in the first place, because ‘ art’ is not categorized as 
such and artists do not constitute a specific occupational ‘ class’, art is subsumed 
under other activities which can be identified in our terms as religion, economics, 
magic, sex and so on, and can be understood only in relation to one or more of these. 
In the second place, art can be understood in terms of its social implications, i.e. 
in terms of persons, ‘artists’, sharing this particular role, while at the same 
time their other roles diverge, they occupy other statuses within their society. 
The social aspects of art have been adequately indicated from this point of view by, 
for instance, Firth and Leach.5 In other words, artistic activity is a cultural 
ingredient which colours and gives meaning to the social dimension, and in this respect 
it is not unlike other cultural features. 

However, I do not wish to pursue this point, but to discuss the problem of what a 
people’s art can tell us about their society and culture, not only what it says about 
their social interaction and organization. There are two issues of which one hears 
a great deal in relation to the artistic productions of both literate and non-literate 
peoples. On the one hand there are references to ‘ creative’ art, on the other to 
art as a spontaneous expression, with the assumption that people draw, paint or 


*R. Firth (1951: e.g. 172-3). He speaks (p. 173) of ‘‘ the essentially social character "’ of 
non-literate art, in that there is almost an entire absence of landscape, and where this is used it 
is subsidiary : emphasis, he says, is on persons. In Aboriginal Australia, I suggest, the social 
environment is that of man-in-nature ; man in relation to man, and also man in relation to his 
natural environment and to all the species within it; when man depicts the world about him, 
through a culturally defined medium, both these aspects are given a more or less equal weighting. 


SE. Leach, e.g. (1956: 22), considers it in terms of statuses in hierarchically ordered non- 
literate societies. 
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carve ‘ for pleasure’. The term ‘ creative ’ implies a certain ingenuity, a ‘ newness’ 
in expression which involves turning aside in some degree from orthodox or stereo- 
typed paths, a departure from, if not a reaction against, traditionalism. In Aboriginal 
artistic expression the artist is always confined to a set of rules (irrespective of limita- 
tions as regards techniques and material) that are traditionally defined in terms of 
both design and subject matter. This does not necessarily imply fixity, since variation 
within a certain range is usually taken for granted, even though it may not be 
explicitly encouraged. There is always the ‘ stamp ’ of one artist as against another : 
no two artists treat the same subject in exactly the same way; differences, subtle 
or otherwise, are nearly always observable. Nevertheless, individual expressiveness 
in a ‘ creative’ sense is restricted, and can flourish only to a limited degree. This 
in itself tells us something about that particular situation, as contrasted with others. 
What it tells us is relevant not only to the individual artist but to members of the 
social unit or units to which he belongs.* In this sense, then, finding the ‘ meaning ’ 
of a given item of art is not just a matter of identifying its subject-matter. 


Like language, art, as I am using the term, cannot exist without communication, 
and like language too, it is limited by and to some extent reflects its social and cultural 
context. In its very structure, in the way sentences are formed, in the choice of 
words and in their positioning, the parallel between language and art is striking. 
Language, like art, may be held to embody a people’s ‘ genius ’, its ‘ spirit ’ or ‘ ethos’. 
This is so in Aboriginal Australia, whether we are concerned with relatively naturalistic 
or with highly conventionalized art. The conveying of symbolic meanings through 
this medium, as through language, represents a way of communicating; it is 
semantically significant. But the way in which it is phrased, the way in which these 
symbolic meanings are conveyed, brings in a further dimension to which I will return 
presently. 


Mountford (1956: 6) holds that one of the reasons why Arnhem Landers paint 
is for the sheer pleasure of it.?_ The position, however, is not as clear-cut as this. 
On the one hand, if this suggests that it is a spontaneous, or primarily personal affair, 
with no social pressures involved, then it is hardly applicable to the Australian 
Aboriginal. In the traditional context, that is, apart from such relatively recent 
developments as the ‘ Hermannsburg School’, he operates within the confines of 
established conventions, using media agreed upon and recognizable by other members 
of hiscommunity. I am using ‘ recognizable ’ in a broad sense, in reference to designs 
which may or may not at once convey such meaning. On the other hand, if the 
suggestion is that he obtains ‘ pleasure’ in carrying out a particular piece of work 
to the satisfaction of himself and/or others, so that it conforms to local taste and is 


* The personal element in art, so obtrusive in our own society, is played down to a minimum 
in an Aboriginal Australian society ; even in the representation of a private dream or incident 
(see R. Berndt, 1951 : 71-84; Elkin, Berndt and Berndt, 1950: plate 10 A and 11 A) the social 
aspect is paramount. But see C. H. Berndt (1958) in reference to New Guinea (Eastern Highlands) 
ceremonial emblems. 

7? This is the view of art as ‘ play’, insofar as it is self-justifying. See e.g. R. Redfield, in 
H. L. Shapiro (1956: 366). However, cf. his remarks on page 377. 
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acceptable, then possibly this feeling is common enough. The key word is 
‘acceptable ’, implying as it does the relevance of at least one person other than the 
artist, and also some standard or criterion against which it may be measured. In 
other words, it points to the social context. 

All Australian Aboriginal art is, basically, utilitarian. It is specifically designed 
to have some use, or some direct or indirect purpose or effect. This does not 
necessarily affect its esthetic quality or the ‘ pleasure ’ it may give both artist and 
others. In Aboriginal Australia, and Amhem Land is no exception, the range of 
items, as mentioned above, through which artistic effort may be manifested is fairly 
wide ; for example, there are bark paintings and emblems used in a religious context ; 
sacred designs painted on flat-bladed spears, so that game killed by means of them 
is tabu to all but those who own the designs ; and figures painted on sheets of bark 
or on cave walls for various magical purposes, or as a ‘statement’ verifying a 
particular story. 

Much of Abornginal painting, carving and such like, has a mythological 
significance, although some is concerned primarily with everyday activities, hunting 
and food-collecting, camp life, mundane situations, sexual activity, et cetera, which 
have no direct connection with myth and ritual. But any one Aboriginal community 
having at its disposal this relatively wide range of topics for visual representation, 
can be said to use as a vehicle for its expression a more or less specific ‘ style ’,* which, 
except in subject matter, does not show essential differences within that range. I 
shall return presently to this point also. 

Aboriginal art, whether in a religious, magical or secular context, is frequently 
representational, but much too, particularly in the religious category, could be called 
abstract,® or highly conventionalized. Abstract, in the sense in which the word is 
used here, means removal from the representational or naturalistic perspective, 
however this may be conceived in a particular tradition, to a stylized or conventional- 
ized design which may involve symbolism.’® Of course, the purely representational 
may be symbolic, but the ‘ abstract ’ is a further generalization. This is particularly 
the case with the clan and linguistic group designs, and the sacred emblems of North- 
Eastern Amhem Land ; or with the bark paintings relating to sorcery from Western 
Amhem Land (vide Elkin, Berndt and Berndt, 1950: plates 15 and 16). 

As Firth (1951: 177) has pointed out, not all art of non-literate peoples is 
symbolic, and this is true too for Arnhem Land : there is much that can be viewed as 
simply descriptive, and much that is simply design or motif without any direct or 


8 A. P. Elkin (1954: 243) infers this when he speaks of ‘ schools’ of art: McCarthy (1957 : 
€.g., 16-17) also discusses briefly various Aboriginal art styles. 

* Leach (1956: 32-33) makes the point that the art of non-literate people “is definitely 
representational rather than abstract. It is intended to be understood...’’ Also see Leach 
(1954: 105). This is not the case in (e.g.) Arnhem Land, where both representational and 
‘abstract ’ are intended to be understood and are indeed understood. There is no reason why 
one should be more difficult to comprehend than the other when both concern local ‘ style’ ; both 
are part of the traditional pattern, even though the one corresponds much more closely than the 
other to its counterparts in the ‘ real’ world. See also e.g. M. Herskovits (1948: 382). 

1% Firth (1951 : 175) has written that ‘‘ art necessarily implies selection and abstraction from 
teality ’: and these refer to “‘ the social proportions of a subject’. * 
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admitted meaning. But throughout Arnhem Land there is much too, especialy in 
a religious or magical context, which is symbolic ; and it is this symbolism expressed 
through art that has social implications for, as stated earlier, all art is a way 
of communicating between members of a particular community. The meaning of 
most representational and some abstract art may be understood at different levels by 
the members of that community, depending on whether or not additional explanations 
concerning content are necessary. A painting may be undersiood immediately in 
terms of its subject matter ; for instance, human beings, animals, trees, or ‘ abstract ’ 
symbols for clouds, rain, camps, and so on may be immediately identified ; but it 
will possibly be necessary to explain the context or situation in which these representa- 
tions and symbols appear in combination ; in other words, the story or stories relating 
to them. On the other hand, this latter element may be revealed to only a select 
company: to members of a linguistic unit, for instance, and not to ‘ outsiders’. 
Or particular designs may be shown only to men and not to women, or only to men 
of certain categories ; or the symbolic meanings of various designs may be revealed, 
or change their context, in accordance with a man’s progression through age-grading 
rituals, or with his ritual and ceremonial position in adult life. Not only the designs 
themselves, but also the symbolic interpretations, may vary. Moreover, sex 
differentiation, social and ritual status and prestige are involved here. Thus art-as- 
communication can tell us something about social positicning. In any art work of 
the kind I am discussing, there must be some element of shared recognition in the 
symbolism, even if that recognition varies according to social categories of persons. 
For this there must be acknowledgement that certain designs or patterns, or figures 
(representational or ‘ abstract’) are distinguishable in terms of meaning, and this 
hinges to some extent on esthetic judgment. In other words it is dependent on 
form and style. 


In some circles it has been suggested that non-literate peoples are especially 
adept at handling and understanding symbolic statements through art, ritual, or 
speech, and that this marks them off from the literate world as people who think 
‘mythically ’ and ‘ poetically’. This is in itself an example perhaps of ‘ poetic’, 
but certainly of imprecise or inexact thinking. Our own language and our art contain 
an abundance of symbolic allusions, which is part of our traditional heritage as 
Western Europeans, and this is much the same in Arnhem Land or elsewhere. Some 
people have more, some less, and the development of scientific precision or growing 
emphasis on technology does not necessarily diminish it ; nor is this a question merely 
of non-literate as contrasted with literate. 


11 A recent example of this view, in the anthropological field, is afforded by E. Leach (1956: 
29-30): “ The illiteracy (by which he presumably means non-literacy), of primitive (stc) peoples 
> also significant in another way. Whereas we are trained to think scientifically, many primitive 
peoples are trained to think poetically. Because we are literate, we tend to credit words with 
exact Meanings—dictionary meanings. Our whole education is designed to make mo 


precise scientific instrument... But in primitive society the reverse may be the case.. . | 1S 
)ver-simplification could be attacked on many counts, and certainly represents an ideal or 
\ormative statement rather than a statement of ‘ actuality’. Literacy as such does not infer 
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Representational or ‘ abstract’ art designed to convey meaning either to an 
entire community, or to certain categories of persons within it, can be understood 
only by those belonging to that society, and sharing its particular tradition. To be 
able to interpret the design and its symbolic significance there must be shared 
recognition, otherwise such designs and symbols become meaningless, or may be 
accorded quite different meanings. There is a further parallel here with language : 
we can hear the sounds, but unless we know the language we cannot hope to understand 
those sounds, to derive meaning from them. Likewise we cannot infer the meaning 
of any one design, particularly of a stylized kind, simply by observing or analyzing 
a speciiic situation or action-sequence in the society which has produced that design, 
any more than we can understand the language used by members of one society by 
observing the art productions of that society. The method used by Leach (1954) 
to elicit the meaning of a Trobriand Island shield design,’ is one which draws only 
in part on the relevant material. The procedure, for instance, would be quite un- 
rewarding if, using descriptive material from Western Arnhem Land culture we were 
to explore the meaning of the bark painting illustrated in Elkin, Berndt and Berndt 
(1950: 77, plate 15); apart from identifying it as anthropomorphic, little else could 
legitimately be said about it. In such an interpretation much depends, as it did 
in the case of the Trobriand shield, on the functional significance of the object on 
which the painting or design appears: it is this which provides the ‘ key’, so to 
speak. Since the procedure here is arbitrary, and since there are too many 
‘uncontrolled ’ factors, this cannot be regarded as a legitimate method of Social 
Anthropology. Even so there is no reason entirely to discard it, provided we recognize 
it for what it is. 

We are at this juncture faced with a two-fold problem. On the one hand there 
is the question of esthetic appreciation ; on the other, there are the form and nature 
of the design, which may or may not be taken to be meaningful. In the first case, 
some system of standards or values must be operating, against which ‘ good’ and 
‘bad ’, satisfying or dissatisfying, can be measured. In other words there must be 
social relevance, or recognition. 

In the second case, the question hinges on ‘style’ (e.g., Leach, 1956: 36, 37; 
Herskovits, 1948 : 398-413): the style or form itself may, for instance, be regarded 
as expressive of ethical ideals. Thus the protruberant ‘ phallic’ nose of the Sepik 
area (New Guinea) may be regarded as a tangible manifestation of a dominant esthetic 
value: that long-nosed persons are physically attractive, and that this particular 
trait is linked with a number of other desirable characteristics ; the style of the mask, 
ancestral figure or prepared head expresses or symbolizes that value.'* Or, in the 
case of Pahari or Northern Indian art, with its vogue for pictures relating to the great 
Hindu epics, particularly the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva and the general literature of 


18 It seems to me that this is what Leach has done in imputing a specific meaning to a stylized 
design on a Trobriand shield (1954: 103-5). See R. Berndt (1958a). 


18 See C. Kluckhohn in Parsons and Shils eds. (1952: 388 et seg., 394, 411). 
G,. Bateson (1936: 163-4). But see also D. Fraser (1955: 17-20). 
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love: Archer (1952: 5) suggests, in rather broad terms, that this “can only be 
explained in terms of Rajput society, its repressed wishes, its emotional needs, its 
poetic values, its dominant attitudes ; and it is hardly surprising that the paintings 
which reflected these pre-occupations should develop a distinctive style”. 
A. Coomaraswamy (1956: e.g., 34; and also Marg, 1957) gives an example of the 
relationship of art of the Gupta period to certain aspects of social and cultural life, 
although his discussion relates primarily to content. 


Style, to Schapiro (1953: 287), is “‘a system of forms with a quality and a 
meaningful expression through which the personality of the artist and the broad 
outlook of a group are visible. It is also a vehicle of expression within the group, 
communicating and fixing certain values... through the emotional suggestiveness 
of forms’’. In Baroque art, “a taste for movement determines the loosening of 
boundaries, the instability of masses...” (Schapiro, 1953: 292). Leach (1956: 37) 
touches on this point in drawing attention to the flamboyant totem pole art of British 
Columbia, the elaboration of Maori spiral and circular ornamentation, and the artistic 
taste of mid-rgth Century England, and states that such resemblances are not 
altogether accidental, that they are expressive or reflective of common moral values, 
since each society was “ characterized by notions of a class hierarchy coupled with 
much social competition ’’.15 


On this point there is a difference of opinion among anthropologists. At one 
extreme there is the position adopted by Nadel (1951: e.g., 89), who holds that art 
style is an ‘‘ autonomous ”’ cultural activity or ‘‘ dimension of action ’’ which, unlike 
the ‘‘ contents or operational aspect ’’ of art, bears no relation whatever to social or 
even to other cultural features. The “ only . .. kind of nexus ”’ which can be estab- 
lished here, he says, is “‘ of purely intrinsic nature’’. His unwillingness to admit 
even the possibility of a relationship, and his very choice in this connection of the 
dogmatic word ‘‘ autonomous ’”’, contrast with his enthusiasm for tracking down 
linkages of a no more obvious kind in regard to other social and cultural phenomena 
(Cf. his “ thread of meaning” discussion—+bid., e.g., 324-5). However, his view 
rests on a narrow interpretation of the problem, since in separating this ‘ autonomous’ 
zone ‘‘from the two-dimensional entity which is culture and society”, his 
‘“‘ unambiguous ”’ criterion is the “‘ essential fact . . . that they do not require specific 
group relationships for their realization’ (tbid., 89-90). This appears to be quite 
different to the approach suggested by Lévi-Strauss (1953: 62), who envisages a 


15 Levine (1957: 949-63) gives promise of adopting this line of approach (see especially pp. 
949, 954), stating as his thesis that if there is an association between art-style and culture (society), 
and this can be demonstrated in relation to Aboriginal Australia (on the basis of Arnhem Land 
material), in other words, if Aboriginal art-style ‘says something ’ about Aboriginal society and 
culture, then what does the style of prehistoric art tell us about the culture and society which 
produced it. Of course here there is the ‘‘ Trobriand Medusa” dilemma (Leach, 1954 ; R. Berndt, 
1958a), which Levine does not consider ; further, the rest of his paper commits the anthropological 
fallacy of interpreting the significance or meaning of prehistoric art on the basis of what we know 
about contemporary Australian Aboriginal culture and art. 

A much more cautious attempt is made by A. F. C. Wallace (n.d. : 3-22), in an article which 
examines certain points of style, using them as projective data which may provide clues to Maya 
personality 
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“ grammar of style ’’ which ‘‘ must be understood by itself ’’, but in which “ corres- 
pondence can be found... between the systematized forms... abstracted on the 
different levels”. The solution as he sees it lies in developing ‘‘ mathematical 
methods’ to provide more efficient explanatory models ; structural linguistics, he 
says, has already made some progress along these lines. Nevertheless Nadel touches 
on the same issue when, in speaking?® of “‘ logical consistency in behaviour ’’, he says 
that even in respect of ‘‘ formal traits’ there may be “ some organizing principle 
underlying the modes of expressing diverse contents ”’ 


Outside the general range of Anthropology there has been some concern with 
this problem ;!7 but within it the main interest has been shown by ‘cultural’, as 
contrasted with ‘ social’, anthropologists.'* Their exploring of possible relationships 
here does not necessarily stem from any preoccupation with functionalism in the 
Malinowski sense, but it does indicate their reluctance to accept as ‘ given’, not 
questioned, the “‘ autonomy ”’ of any aspect of culture. If some of their efforts are 
open to criticism, this does not mean that the question itself is not worth pursuing. 
After all, the study of social phenomena too, especially in its earlier efforts, is not 
beyond reproach : methodology and techniques in this sphere have been rather slow 
in developing. The impressionistic state of the field at present, then, is a matter 
for concern only if acknowledgement of this does not lead to consistent attempts to 
improve it. 

This is not a problem which can be solved by the simple method of asking people 
questions about it, since it lies outside the range of ordinary ‘ home-made models ’, 
or constructs. It is one for a social, or cultural, scientist, well acquainted with the 
data, interested in searching for the kind of relationship which is not as a rule explicitly 
articulated or conceptualized, and of which the people themselves in any given society 
may not be at all aware. The problem becomes more complicated in societies such 
as our own, with so many cross-currents and mixtures of styles in various fields ; 
but for preliminary consideration at least, as in other spheres of enquiry, an area like 
Aboriginal Australia may present a rather less confusing picture. 


16S. F. Nadel (1951 : 260) ; but cf. his cursory reference (pp. 260-1) to ‘‘ instances of a purely 
formal consistency, as when . . . the same style pervades the whole field of art ’’. 

17] do not want to go into details and references here: for a short summary of certain aspects 
of it, see M. C. Albrecht (1954: 425-36; e.g., 426, 427-8, 430-1, 435). 

18 See e.g. E. Carpenter (1955: e.g., 140-45) ; C. Kluckhohn and D. Leighton (1946/48: e.g., 
226); D. Fraser (1955: 17-20). 

Some of Fraser’s remarks might also have been designed to provoke the response of 

“subjective ’ or ‘ highly emotional’, and to confirm the suspicions of social anthropologists who 
distrust this type of study. E.g., in referring to the Mundugumor head illustrated in Plate B(c), 
he says: ‘‘... one is not surprised that cannibalism, extensive head-hunting and an atmosphere 
of intra-tribal hostility lie behind this cruel face’’. See also Fraser’s comments on the style of 
coastal (Bisman) art, as compared with that of the Lorentz river area, in his review of 
van Renselaar’s volume (1957: 143). 
_ lam not referring to such approaches as the Goodenough ‘ draw-a-man test ’, or the Machover 
figure test, since these rest primarily on content rather than on style (e.g., on an evaluation of 
what is or is not included in drawings of the human figure, against an arbitrarily defined normative 
Standard). Nor am I taking into account, in this discussion, the fact that the boundaries of 
a society ’ and ‘a culture’ rarely coincide : for my purpose here, I am concerned primarily with 
the social dimension, and secondarily with the cultural content. 
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Art, whether naturalistic or stylized, is always an abstraction from reality—from 
the empirical situation: it is a statement about something, expressed in a specific 
way, and the ways of saying it vary as do languages and other aspects of culture 
generally. But within a particular society, although variation takes place through 
time as well as through the growth of ‘schools’, an art style may provide us, in 
abstract, with a ‘ key ’ to the value orientation.® It is linked with the concept of 
‘ethos ’, expressive of the outlook of the society for which the style is valid. It is 
too early to know just how rewarding such an approach might be, since relatively 
little consideration has been given to this topic by social and cultural anthropologists ; 
and the method of investigation needs careful working out, if it is to represent more 
than just guesswork. Nevertheless, there is enough material to hand to suggest that 
the relations between esthetic expression (or style) on the one hand and social 
phenomena and belief systems (or values) on the other are certainly worthy of study.*! 


In Mountford’s volume (1956), as in Elkin, Berndt and Berndt (1950), the art of 
two adjacent regions is contrasted: Western Arnhem Land (centred on Oenpelli), 
and North-Eastern Arnhem Land (centred on Yirrkalla). The areas are close enough 
to have been subject to cross-fertilization over the years.”? 


19 T.e. in the sense defined by Kluckhohn (1952: 411). 


20 L. Mair’s brusque dismissal (1957 : 233) of this whole ques‘ion, with the claim that “ in the 
formulation of problems it has nothing in common with the study of society ’’, evidently stems 
from her reluctance to admit the relevance of ‘‘ culture ’’ in social Anthropology. Note, by the 
way, her reference to the study of society as “ essentially that of socially regulated interpersonal 
relationships ’’ (my italics). 

21 Two psychological studies of zsthetic appreciation among south-western Arnhem Land 
Aborigines have made their appearance in recent years: W. A. McElroy (1952: 81-94), (1957: 
269-72). These are, however, not relevant to the present study since they add nothing to the 
basic problems I am exploring. The first comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ good taste ’’ (or esthetic 
appreciation) is almost entirely determined by the cultural conditioning of perception ; this has 
long been recognized by both anthropologists and art historians. The second paper concerns the 
question of ‘‘ compulsive ’’ orderliness (the practice of covering areas with round or oval dots, 
which is a feature of some Western Arnhem Land art). McElroy points out that this cannot be 
correlated with ‘‘ anxiety connected with excreta ’’, and that compulsive orderliness in behaviour 
is here found without psychoanalytic complexes of the anal type. 

22 In any such contrast, a matter of crucial importance is what happens where the two regions 
adjoin. In other words, can we distinguish the differences in question within the border area, or 
is there a blur or merging? The ‘ intermediate’ zone in this case can be taken as the area 
stretching south from Cape Stewart, part of it occupied traditionally by the Barara or Burara, 
with whom no systematic work has been done. What information we have seems to suggest that, 
culturally at least, it is composite: people from the west include the Barara within their social 
perspective, as having the same general social orientation, while those from the east include them 
in theirs. Further, there is no adequate series of bark paintings available from the Cape Stewart 
area. South, towards the upper reaches of the Goyder River, with the Rembrana (Rainbarna) 
on the west and the ‘ Malarg ’ people on the east, quite typical Western Arnhem Land bark painting 
has been illustrated by Wilkins (1928: facing 156). In that area there is not sufficient information 
to indicate an intermediate zone. Immediately west of Cape Stewart lies the Liverpool region, 
and as far as we can tell from material available this is of ‘ real’ Western Arnhem Land-type (see 
R. and C. Berndt, 1951). Immediately to the south-east of Cape Stewart lies Milingimbi Mission 
Station which, while predominantly part of the eastern bloc, has been visited consistently by the 
Barara (Burara) (apparently since 1926-29, Warner: 1937). It is possible that Western Arnhem 
Land influence here has resulted in some modification of ‘ typical’ Eastern Arnhem Land art 
style. Although here again no full series of bark paintings is available, the examples I have seen 
suggest a rapprochement between the two relatively distinct styles. On the other hand, Warner's 
field work was carried out primarily at Milingimbi, and his data provide a basic ‘ pattern ’ for what 
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If we consider the bark painting, we can say the techniques and media in the 
‘east ’ and ‘ west ’ do not differ radically ; nor, with a few exceptions, does the type 
of subject matter. Yet in the matter of style the contrast is on the whole quite 
noticeable.2* Reference may be made, in the case of Western Amhem Land, to 
Mountford (1956), for example plates 51, 54, 56, 61, 69, 71, 72, 76, 79; or Elkin, Berndt 
and Berndt (1950), plates 2, 15, 16, 17: and for North-Eastern Amhem Land, 
Mountford, plates 89, 93, 98, 99, 100, 107, 116, 117, 119, or Elkin, Berndt and Berndt, 
plates 10 A, 10 B, 11 A, 11 B, 12 A, 12 B, 14.4 

The Western Arnhem Land artist ordinarily makes no attempt to cover the 
complete surface with design. He prefers open spaces, so that his subjects stand 
out boldly unhampered by superfluous detail; and, generally speaking, he selects 
fewer features for illustration on any one bark than does his counterpart in the east. 
He concentrates on the main figure or figures rather than on their setting. When 
there is detail it is subordinated to the main design, which receives careful treatment, 
usually against a plain red-ochred background. The subject matter includes human 
beings and animals in action ; in fact, the device of leaving the maximum of space, 
so that the eye focuses readily on individual figures, gives an impression of suddenly 
arrested motion. This tendency has possibly led to an emphasis on relatively natural- 
istic figures, with a minimum of stylization. This is true, too, for the anthropo- 
morphic sorcery paintings, and for the so-called x-ray designs indicating the internal 
organs of human beings, animals, fish, the foetus within a pregnant woman, and so on. 
There is a preference for curves and ‘ roundness ’ (including the use of dots), rather 
thap for angles and straight lines. 

In the case of North-Eastern Arnhem Land, the artist usually attempts to cover 
almost the complete surface of his sheet of bark with design, leaving little or no open 
space. I say ‘ almost ’, because in many cases he is apparently not satisfied with the 
boundaries provided by the length and width of the bark. Instead he tends to shape 
his design within a self-imposed framework, often roughly square or rectangular, 
just as he does in body paintings, e.g. on chest or abdomen, where no such clearly 
defined ‘natural’ limits are present. The Western Arnhem Lander, on the 
other hand, does not ordinarily ‘frame’ his design in this way, leaving the outer 
edges unrestricted except as regards the limits of bark itself. In the North-East, 
the central designs receive careful attention, and there is considerable detail ; but 
there is not as a rule the delicacy of treatment that is so apparent in the west, and the 


[Continuation of footnote 22.) 


has been broadly identified as Eastern Arnhem Land. The same tendency toward rapprochement 
or synthesis is currently in evidence at Elcho Island, which has had considerable influence from 
Milingimbi. The bark paintings which I collected there early this year (1958), apart from a 
general deterioration of traditional art (paralleling the growth of an ‘ adjustment’ movement 
in that island), show less preoccupation with detail, which is still (early in 1958) much in evidence 
at Yirrkalla. 

% A. P. Elkin (1954: 234-36) speaks of contrasting design between Western and Eastern 
Arnhem Land. 

**R. and C. Berndt (1957) contrast North-Eastern with Western Arnhem Land art. Photo- 
graphs are available of the 70 paintings shown in the exhibition and price will be supplied by the 
University of Western Australia upon application. 
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background of most figures is filled with cross-hatching or criss-crossing of lines, 
Even if this is not done, as much as possible is crammed into this background, even 
to the extent of design repetition.*® ésthetically, blank spaces on such a drawing 
seem to be unpleasing to artist and observer ; but the material used to fill them is 
never meaningless. There is little in the way of movement or action in design. There 
is a tendency, much more noticeable than in the ‘ west ’, to repeat both central and 
subordinate figures, as well as minor motifs, giving the effect of a pattern, as in, for 
example, European-type textile design. Where such figures or motifs stand out from 
their background, this is achieved not as a rule by separating them spatially from it 
but by the use of contrasting colours to outline or fill them, whereas in the ‘ west’ 
both devices are employed. Further, there is a ‘ playing down’ of naturalism, with 
a corresponding concentration on stylization, and symbolism expressed in varying 
degrees of complexity to suit a society which is hierarchically graded in respect of 
religious knowledge. Specialization in design is much more noticeable in this part 
of Arnhem Land, where the various clans and linguistic units have their own 
particular designs ; but although these may be fairly easily distinguished from one 
another in respect of minor differences, they are all relatively uniform in style. 


I have not indicated all the features of each style ; but if what I said earlier is 
valid, these contrasting styles should bear some relation to the social and cultural 
situation in the two regions. I shall mention, tentatively, one or two points which 
seem to be relevant here. 


The main differences between the two regions in the matter of social alignments 
can be briefly summarized as follows.2® In the West the language unit, conforming 
to what is conventionally called a ‘ tribe’, is not exogamous. Within and beyond it, 
reference to patrilineal affiliations is confined to the namanamaidj or (j)igurumu, 
traditionally associated with specific localities. The named matrilineal moieties, 
subdivided into named phratries?? also with matrilineal descent, have incorporated 
a subsection system of relatively recent introduction. In the East, within the frame- 
work of two named patrilineal moieties the largest social unit is the mala, or clan, 
associated with several mada, linguistic or dialect units, each of which in turn comprises 
several linked patri-lines ; all these are exogamous. As in the West, the subsection 
system is an additional feature.2* All this, far more so than in the West, presents a 
criss-crossing of affiliations not unlike the cross-hatching so common as background 
in the bark designs. Apart from the major moiety division, one could almost see 
this as an arrangement of small overlapping compartments: structural interconnec- 


25 Cf. R. Bunzel, in F. Boas, ed. (1938: e.g. 560-1). 

26 Of necessity I must speak very generally. As far as the barks are concerned, those collected 
by Mountford (1956) and discussed in his volume are not allocated to specific ‘ tribes ’, nor, except 
in a few cases, are those for North-Eastern Arnhem Land allocated to specific clans and linguistic 
units. All bark paintings collected by Berndt are accompanied by the name of the artist and his 
tribal (Western Arnhem Land) or clan and linguistic unit (North-Eastern Arnhem Land) affiliations. 
In this particular paper, however, when I speak of Western Arnhem Land I am thinking primarily 
of the Gunwingu who represent the major part of the population in and around Oenpoelli. 

27 See Elkin, R. and C. Berndt (1951: 253-301); R. and C. Berndt (1951). 
26 W. L. Warner (1937: e.g., 15-51); R. Berndt (1955: 84-106), (1957: 346-51). 
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tions between mala and mada take the form of a number of conventional combinations, 
some of them depending for instance on ideal marriage types, which however take into 
account also marriage ‘ rules’ based on kin and, now, subsection affiliations. Also, 
because of differing mala affiliations, the land associated with any given mada may not 
be ‘all of a piece’, but may be intersected by territory belonging to other units. 


The preponderance of detail in the ‘ East ’, the avoidance of open spaces within 
the limits of a drawing, are paralleled by the numerous totemic associations of clans 
and linguistic units, with ‘ inside ’ (esoteric) and ‘ outside ’ (exoteric) terms for objects, 
beings or concepts: not just one or two, but several, each with associated symbolic 
meanings, used in different contexts, with relevant ‘ singing’ words as well. There 
is a liking for reiteration and symbolic reference, one within another, like a Chinese 
nest of boxes, the full impact of which is not attained in a general translation.?® 
The great substantiating myths with associated ritual are shared sectionally among 
the clans and linguistic units, each concerned with its own detail, but often duplicating 
that belonging to others ; on the one hand sure of its separateness and identity as 
contrasted with all others, but on the other acknowledging the ideal of the inter- 
dependence of all such units during the big ceremonies. In this region a man’s 
progression through life from before birth until after death, until part of his spirit 
enters the appropriate Land oi the Dead, and even after that, is, or was until just 
recently, marked by fairly well defined ‘stages’ of religious significance. On the 
one hand, status and prestige hinged on these, as representing layers of revelation 
in the accumulation of sacred knowledge; and on the other on strength gained 
through successful competition in trade, accentuated by alien contact, and on a 
reputation as a fighting man. Superficially, these two ways of attaining power and 
social recognition appear incompatible and indeed conflicting ; but a closer glance 
reveals that going through these-stages and acquiring the knowledge associated with 
them, apart from the obligatory initial rituals, involved an outlay of goods and gifts. 
It was not possible to progress socially and religiously without paying fairly heavily 
for it. 

The Western Arnhem Landers have a great variety of totemically-based emblems, 
but the ritual and ceremonial contexts in which they appear are not as numerous, 
and do not show the same detail and reiteration as those we find further east. It 
seems likely, moreover, that this wider range has become available only through the 
intermingling of tribal remnants, probably as a result of alien impact.* 


2®See R. Berndt (1948: 16-50), (1952) ; C. Berndt (1950: 286-332) 

* The traditional ritual objects of the Gunwingu of Western Arnhem Land seem to have been 
relatively plain: a good example of this would be the ubay drum or gong (see R. and C. Berndt, 
1951). However, the maraiin rituals have associated with them a much larger series of sacred 
objects than that found in Eastern Arnhem Land: and many of them have intricate patterning 
which at times exceeds that found elsewhere in Arnhem Land. (See for example B. Spencer, 
1914, plates facing pp. 218 220, 222, 224; contrast with those in Warner, 1937, plate III B) 
And although the maraiin cult possibly had its origin in Eastern Arnhem Land, it has apparently 
been well established among the Gunwingu and other ‘ Western’ units for some considerable 
time, at least since Spencer’s survey of 1912. 

| Footnote continued on neat page. 
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In Western Arnhem Land life is not, or rather was not, arranged in a series of 
ritual stages from birth to death and after, except for obligatory initiation. Religion 
is not the permeating force it so obviously is in the North-East ; it is still extremely 
important, but here the distinction between ‘sacred’ and ‘ non-sacred ’ for general 
purposes is more clearly drawn, whereas on the Eastern side when it can be made at 
all it is decidedly blurred. Status and prestige, although closely connected with 
religious aspects, depend primarily on ‘ secular ’ considerations : on sexual prowess, 
on one’s potentiality as a fighter, and on wealth.*! Fighting in the west, apart from 
merely interpersonal affairs, was relatively direct, often unsupported by religious 
sanction and ceremony. In the east it was linked with mythology, and to a certain 
extent ritualized, especially in relation to the settling of disputes.*? 


Although in the west there are ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’ renderings of certain 
words, there is not the cumulative sequence, with varying symbolic references, of the 
eastern area. Nor do we find there the elaborate structure of the eastern poetic song 
versions, arranged in cycles, and containing, in addition to many ‘ singing’ words, 
a fair amount of ordinary conversational material—to be seen perhaps as a filling in 
of the background, a building up of small details, against which the main symbolic 
allusions are set. Instead we find the succinct, more or less ‘ typical ’, Aboriginal 
songs: plenty of repetition, but concepts sparsely enunciated in the shape of ‘ key’ 
words. The ‘ gossip ’ songs are an exception ; they are frankly expressive, straight 
to the point, though not lacking in innuendo.** They have, however, a counterpart 
in a series of ‘ contemporary ’ songs on the eastern side, which have been composed 
within the last fifteen years or so. 


Then there is the matter of language.** In the east the various dialects, differing 
from one another mainly in regard to vocabulary, are easily learnt up to a certain 
point ; beyond it, because so much is left to the understanding of the listener, a 
knowledge of context is essential. Verbs, or action words, for instance, are virtually 
uninflected ; there are no noun classes; and although communication seems to 
proceed fairly well between people who share the same conversational ‘ background ’, 


(Continuaation of footnote 30.) 


But to focus attention on art-style only as manifested through bark painting is to over-simplify 
the problem of comparison. It becomes much more difficult when one begins to take into account 
varying art-styles in one ‘ society ’, as in the case of the maraiin objects of Western Arnhem Land, 
and their relative complexity of design and treatment. Although this is another issue which 
cannot be explored here, we might see on one hand, in the cultural dimension, increasing ceremonial 
complexity through the westward drift of the Gunwingu and Liverpool River people to the Oenpelli 
region ; and on the other hand, in the social dimension, the acceptance of the Eastern Arnhem 
Land patrilineal moiety divisions, retaining their original names, for ritual and ceremonial purposes. 
The spread of the subsection system into both regions, with the use of closely similar terms, 
represents a further aspect which they now hold in common. (See Elkin, Berndt and Berndt, 
1951 : 260-64). 

31 That is, speaking generally. The Gunwingu is not such a ‘ straight forward ’, secularized 
and materialistic person, but it is the ‘ impression’ conveyed, the construct, which I am now 
considering. 

32 See, e.g., L. Warner (1937: 155-90). 

33 R. and C. Berndt (1951 : 211-40). 

34 Compare the two papers: C. H. and R. M. Berndt (1951: 24-52) and C. Berndt (1952: 
216-39; 275-89). 
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of which speech is only one form of expression, yet where more than observable or 
concrete material is concerned it offers certain difficulties to strangers. On the western 
side, to take Gunwingu as an example, there are four noun classes ; and by affixing 
various particles to ordinary verb-stems, it is usually possible to indicate not only 
the number or person of the originator of a certain action, but also the number or 
person of those affected by that action, or the thing so affected.*“ Certainly in the 
west, once one has learnt the ‘ rules ’, translation offers fewer pitfalls, or fewer alterna- 
tive possibilities, than in the east. Although here too there is a certain amount of 
‘talking around the point’, this seems designed to achieve greater precision or at 
least to avoid misinterpretation. It is much easier to be vague, to avoid specificity, 
in the east than in the west. Gunwingu, too, like certain other western languages, 
has a special vocabulary for use between a man and his actual or classificatory mother- 
in-law, enabling them to communicate directly without intermediaries. A similar 
situation appears in respect of kinship terminology. In both east and west there is 
the ordinary series of kinship terms, of address and reference. But over and above 
these, in the west, is another, though not entirely distinct, set of reference terms, 
known as gundelt, which depend on the relationship between the person spoken to 
and the person spoken about. This again is an attempt to avert misunderstanding, 
to specify exactly without leaving too much to the ima;‘ination. 

In broad terms, as compared with the east, there is a more obvious directness 
in the west, a dislike for detail except where it has direct relevance, as for instance 
in the treatment of the central figure of a design or in an x-ray drawing. The effort 
at clarity in approach, the greater preciseness in lanruage, the lack of elaborate 
symbolism and so on, suggest naturalism in art style, action in representation, and 
a straightforward approach to the subject, unhampered by a crowded setting in 
which it might be in danger of losing to some extent its individual identity. 

There is a certain degree of ‘ fit’ between the socral and cultural context and 
style in each of these cases; but it is obvious that much more needs to be 
said, including consideration of the criteria involved in evaluation. 

To take one last example: from the Aranda of Central Australia. The sacred 
flat stone tjuruga with incised design is possibly best known, and has its counterpart in 
wood, of varying lengths, over much of the desert and semi-desert inland of the 
continent. Designs vary considerably even within the Aranda constellation itself, 
but predominating are “ concentric circles and portions thereof, such as the U-within-U 
figure, sets of parallel, straight, curved, and spiral lines, often encircling and twining 
in and about other elements, lines of chippings, rows and panels of dots and tracks 
of birds and animals ’’.5 And much the same motifs are duplicated or extended on 
their sacred ground paintings,** their emblems and so on. In other words, the 


*4a There are also more expressions of doubt in the west, such as words which could be trans- 
lated as ‘ perhaps ’ or ‘ maybe’: and this might be associated with the pervasive Rainbow Snake 
mythology, with its recurrent theme of death. 

58 See e.g. F. D. McCarthy (1948: 30-1, fig. 16) 

°° T. G. H. Strehlow (1947: plate 4); McCarthy (1948: fig. 20). (I am not distinguishing 
here between the various Aranda groups). 
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elementary designs are at first glance simple : deceptively so, since they are symbolic 
representations having indirect reference to a relatively complex ideology and belief 
system which gives little indication of the simplicity so characteristic of the art 
style.*7 The style itself 1s simple, especially in contrast to Arnhem Land. Yet it 
has been remarked that the range of designs which may be assembled with so few 
elements, and to which different meanings are attached, is quite remarkable.** We 
say that such designs are symbolic, and hence convey meaning to the community 
within which that symbolism is valid ; but this is not entirely so, since it is the context 
which is important as far as meaning is concerned. They are, rather, ‘ concrete’ 
non-naturalistic expressions of a set of relatively abstract ideas. 


A parallel may be drawn between this particular style and Central Australian 
society and culture. I shall mention only a few features, and these are not entirely 
absent from most Australian Aboriginal societies and cultures.2® Here we have a 
traditionally semi-nomadic people, interested primarily, prior to European contact, 
in the necessities of life, and orienting its existence around those needs ; possessed 
of few material goods, and desiring only the bare minimum since too many would 
impair freedom of movement and the daily task of foodcollecting ; living close to 
nature, not only feeling a strong bond with the land and all within it, but having a 
philosophy, a totemic view, which classified man along with other natural species, 
not as superior but on equal terms, whereas on the Arnhem Land coast the major 
mythological beings are predominantly in human form. Conservative as they were, 
and with all queries categorically answered, the ‘ typical’ Aboriginal conception of 
time that saw the past and future as part of the present was even more noticeable 
here. They showed a simplicity, a certain frankness in outlook, comparable to 
their t4juruya designs, but, like these, perhaps deceptively simple and naive. There 
is no need to labour this point. One need recall only the succession of age-grading 
rituals and those of revelatory intent, the ceremonial life, sacred and non-sacred 
mythology and song, and so on, certainly much less rich than in Arnhem Land, 
for instance, but nonetheless in striking contrast to the paucity of material objects 
and restricted or limited techniques. We could say, perhaps, that their art style, 
composed as it is of simple combinations of circles, semi-circles, spirals, concentric 
circles and lines, expresses the relative homogeneity of their society, the compactness 
of its structure, the intimacy of relationship among those within it, the essential 
conservatism and traditionalism which was a dominating feature in ‘ desert ’ social 
living. But these remarks, like the designs I am speaking of, do in reality give a 


3? T. G. H. Strehlow (1947). 

38 F. D. McCarthy (1948: 31). 

39 E.g., although all Australian Aborigines are semi-nomadic, those in the so-called ‘ desert’ 
areas are much more mobile ; and this is particularly so when contrasted with those in Western 
and North-Eastern Arnhem Land ; further, because their natural environment is so much harsher 
than that of the northern coast, much less rich in food supply, they are more dependent on the 
fluctuation of the seasons. Their relationship to the environment is linked with a philosophy 
of totemism which is rather different to that existing in Arnhem Land. See T. G. H. Strehlow 
(1947), (1956) 
4° See, for instance, B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen (1938), T. G. H. Streh!ow (1952-4). 
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‘false’ impression. I mean here that we get a glimpse of only the social patterning, 
and not of the vividness of its cultural content: it is ‘ false’ only in this respect. 
Essentially art style is an abstraction*! in indigenous terms, with a linkage between 
it and the empirical dimension. 


What I have said for the Central Australian Aranda society is true too over most of 
north-western South Australia, across the Great Victoria Desert in Western Australia 
and over the greater part of the central-western sector of that State. Minor variation 
in art-style does occur throughout that region, but these are relatively insignificant 
until one reaches the northern end of the Canning Stock Route (in the vicinity of 
Balgo Hills, Billaluna and Sturt Creek). Here, although the basic Central Australian 
designs are present and in fact dominant, meandering motifs are much more noticeable, 
with a range of angular and semi-angular geometric designs.** Actually, this design- 
complex covers a relatively wide area, once associated with a large number of tribes 
with differing social organizations and cultures, although linked with basic themes. 
When we speak of this particular art-style, then, numerous difficulties arise as soon 
as we try to link it with one particular society, culture, or ‘world view’. Even 
concentrating on the Balgo Hills area, among people most of whom have come into 
this Mission from the Canning ‘ desert ’ as well as from around Lakes Hazlett, White 
and Mackay, the correlation is not clear-cut. What I have said for the Central 
Australian people is also relevant here. But there are some obvious differences, 
mainly due to their contact with the northern peoples located in the Southern 
Kimberleys and in the pastoral station country of the Northern Territory. Linking 
the basic designs of spirals and concentric circles are the meandering lines and/or 
linked meandering geometric patterns, signifying the wanderings of ancestral beings, 
the tracks of snakes, or masses of clouds and so on. All this is simply illustrative 
material for a relatively narrow range of mythology and ritual activity. Although 
there are a number of highlights in this mythology, the greater part is concerned with 
the wanderings of beings across the country from one water to another, with much 
the same actions repeated over and again. And insofar as the environment outside 
the Mission and pastoral stations is concerned, a striking parallel could be drawn 
between the events mirrored in the mythology, excluding the magical elements, 
and the actual everyday life of the people: an extreme dependence on the natural 
resources of the country, with enforced mobility, associated with an ‘ inwardness’ 
in their way of looking at the world, and a lack of concern for issues which are not 
directly related to the quest for minimum physical satisfaction. A conservatism 
bred of necessity, much more rigid than that of eastern Arnhem Land, has direct 
implications in respect of their social and cultural adjustment to changing ways. 
In other words, internal change can have little encouragement, and enforced alien 
change can result only in increasing disorganization. Receptivity to new ideas under 
such a system is difficult, while emphasis on traditionalism is paramount. We could 


*'M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel (1949: 371 ef seq.). 
**See F. D. McCarthy (1948: 45-8; figs. 31, 33, 37, 39) for illustrations of this style ; also 
H. Petri (1954: 92, 93, 122). 
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term this culture “ repetitive’, where focus is on maintaining what is in terms of 
what has been. Much of what I have said here is relevant to other ‘ desert ’ societies 
and cultures, but here the manifestation is more apparent. True, much of what I 
have said too has been impressionistic, but this is only because space does not permit 
me to substantiate this thesis with empirical material, for example as regards songs, 
linguistic material, and so on. The designs, which take the form mostly of incising 
on sacred boards of various kinds, express or directly symbolize this relationship ; 
and their repetitive nature, the complexity of meandering lines and figures themselves, 
mark the productions quite distinctively in terms of style. 

Art style offers one sort of key to the broad patterning of social relations and its 
cultural content. I am not suggesting that we could expect to find a one-to-one 
correlation. The extent to which we can identify this rests, partially at least, as it 
must do, on the empirical content. And it seems to me that only when we know that 
content are we able to infer the abstraction we term style. In one respect, we could 
view art style as a kind of ‘ short hand ’ summary of the particular society and culture 
in which it flourishes. 

My references to Arnhem Land and to the ‘ desert ’ area, compressed as they are, 
must appear impressionistic and subjective. They represent, admittedly, ad hoc 
interpretations ; it is not difficult to read what we know in one sphere into the mani- 
festations we find in another, and to conclude that ‘ these must be the same thing, 
merely expressed in different ways’. The crucial test comes in considering ‘ different ’ 
styles which appear to have the ‘same’ social and cultural setting, or vice versa, 
and in taking into account the necessity for prediction. Because of the dangers 
inherent in this sort of problem, with the tendency to ‘ jump’ enthusiastically from 
data to interpretation, there is a tendency to neglect it, even to the extent of separating 
form from content, as Nadel did, and categorically stating the one to be completely 
‘autonomous’ and independent of the other. This separation is an arbitrary one. 
“ Meaning ’ depends, surely, on ‘ style plus content’: or, rather, it is meaningless to 
speak of one without the other: the way in which a statement is presented is, when 
it comes to questions of ‘ meaning ’, an essential part of what that statement ‘ says’. 

The problem of ‘ style’ in relation to its social and cultural context is not one to 
be tackled at the beginning of a field survey. Ideally, insofar as possible answers, 
as distinct from questions, are concerned, it demands the maximum of knowledge 
about a given empirical situation, and about the ways in which the problem has been 
approached by other workers in other situations. I suggest that we have enough 
material now on a few areas of Aboriginal Australia to provide a basis for a study of 
this kind, and I put forward this paper in the hope of stimulating more systematic 
attention to it. RONALD M. BERNDT 
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MARRIAGE IN TANGU 


By K. O. L. BURRIDGE 
I. 


ANGU are a hunting, gathering, and gardening people whose population of some 

two thousand souls is distributed through numerous settlements in hilly terrain 
some miles inland from Bogia Bay on the north coast of New Guinea. General 
introductory remarks concerning the land and its people have already appeared 
elsewhere in this journal! and, more particularly, references has been made to marriage 
in relation to institutionalized friendship, the gagat, and descent. Here, the problem 
is limited to an examination of certain aspects of marriage itself. 

The social scene in Tangu is a transitory one, a phase in a continuing process of 
change characterised by a conservation of structural principle together with 
modifications of cultural forms. During the last generation and a half Tangu have 
suffered an epidemic sickness, local migrations, unstable settlement, internecine 
warfare combined with wife stealing, the establishment of a Roman Catholic mission, 
European administrative control, recruitrent of young men to labour on coastal 
plantations, the abolition of native club-houses, and, most important of all, the 
virtual disappearance of gagawa (sing. gagat)—jural groups recruited on criteria of 
kin and residential connexions which had much to do with the regulation of marriage. 

A traditional but still firmly held division of labour between the sexes requires 
that any efficient working group should be based upon males and females in partnership. 
Men are accustomed to the heavier, more aggressive work. They cut down trees, make 
fences, build houses, dig, plant, and hunt. Women carry out the duller, more laborious 
tasks of weeding, carrying, cooking, drawing water, clearing underbrush, making 
string bags, and looking after children. A man feels it degrading to weed, carry 
cook, or draw water. His traditional role—which he sees no reason to relinquish—is 
to remain unencumbered and ready with the spear. Since warfare has ceased a 
woman can, at a pinch, do some of the man’s work and vice versa: yet, however 
strapping they are, women cannot for long cut trees, fence, dig, build, hunt, or fight. 
Tangu say that a man must have a wife else how could he eat? And a woman 
must have a husband else how would she live ? Sometimes middle-aged widows are 
looked after and protected by their mature, unmarried sons, and at other times 
brothers and sisters will help each other out, or a daughter will do the woman's 
work in the gardens for a father—but such partnerships, not wholly unsound, are 


‘“* Friendship in Tangu "’, Oceania, Vol. XXVII (Short title FT) ; ‘‘ The Gagai in Tangu ve 


Oceania, Vol. XXVIII; ‘ Descent in Tangu’’, Oceania, Vol. XXVIII. 
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rightly regarded as makeshifts: the ideal basis for a working team remains the 
marital union. 

The household, normally and ideally consisting of a married couple, their 
children—natural or adopted—and, perhaps, an aged parent of either spouse, is the 
basic social and economic unit: a working team, commensal, and co-residential. 
Though most men have only one wife at a time, many Tangu who are not Christians 
are polygynous—each wife being the focus of a parti-household centred on the husband. 
The work a household does, whether polygynous or monogamous, Christian or pagan, 
goes into subsistence and maintenance, food exchanges which are carried out between 
the one household and those several others the husbands of which stand as brothers 
to the wife, or the wives of which stand as sisters to the husband, and feasts. For the 
latter purpose households whose husbands stand—or wish to stand—to each other as 
brothers, or whose wives—with similar qualifications—are sisters, co-operate to carry 
out a series of feasting exchanges with another, approximately equivalent, group of 
households whose husbands stand as brothers to the wives of the first, or whose 
wives stand as sisters to the husbands of the first. Though the relationships involved 
are normally classificatory, but may be of the full or half blood, putative, or even 
merely temporarily convenient, there remain particularly relevant constants: the 
exchange relationship normally predicates households related—severally or as groups— 
as brother to sister, or vice versa, and siblings of the same sex, spouses of households, 
are, or should be, in co-operative relationships. 


2. 


The Tangu word for husband is aziuv; that for wife, amuthek. The same 
terms are used to describe those who are betrothed whether they are in infancy or 
childhood, or whether they are youths or maidens. The word for ‘‘ marry ”’, a verb, is 
twombaki, also found as twomba and twombata. When twombaki, or either of the 
other forms, is used the subject of the clause may be either a man or a woman : men 
“marry ’ women as often as women “‘ marry”’ men. An inference is that when a 
couple are ‘‘ married” their partnership is one having bilateral consent. Both men 
and women may mark (mangerp1) a spouse to be married at some time in the future, 
but men do so more often : men mark, and women tend to be marked. That is, the 
initiative tends to be from the groom. If neither party has been married before, 
and if the projected union is not opposed by anybody and has received explicit 
consent, man and woman stand to each other as aztuv and amuthek: the mark 
signals a betrothal, or intended betrothal, but the terms aziuv and amuthek are not 
used until the betrothal is consented to. If either party has been married before 
the spouses may still mark each other provisionally—though it is usually the man 
who marks the woman—but they do not call each other aziuv and amuthek until 
after the union has been completed and both are working as the nucleus of a 
household. It is not until husband and wife are working in partnership as an 
independent household that they are considered to be properly married. Men 
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speak of ‘‘ buying ” (mungkwojuokt or pungkwojuokt) a wife, and only men “ take ” or 


“fetch” a wife (pungint) : 


both usages are normaily confined to a context where 


a man is taking a second wife whether the first is still married to him or not. Again, 
once the union is complete, but not until, the couple are aziuv and amuthek, husband 


and wife. 


In an initial marriage, the first time for both partners, initiative is in the hands 
of the groom and his parents, and in subsequent unions it is the groom who, 
traditionally, captured or took a wife, and today takes or buys a wife. In any 
case, however, a properly completed marriage rests upon the mutual consent of both 
bride and groom and their families—particularly the brothers of the bride. Subsequent 
unions involve more positive, if not wholly unilateral, endeavours on the part of 
the groom, but, once initiative has been responded to, the marriage predicates a 
partnership between equals, a partnership in which neither is more beholden to the 
other, and which either partner is formally to free tc dissolve at any time. 


Marriage under friendship apart, the form of marriage regarded as ideal is 


taken from tradition and is relevant only to an initial marriage. 
marry a girl in the category of mother’s brother’s daughter where the union does not 
involve a union between first cousins, and there should be an exchange of spouses’ 
siblings of different sex in a second marriage : groom’s sister marries bride’s brother 


where the sibling relationships are normally classificatory. 


Ego, male, should 


Much of the old cultural 


content of the arrangements pertaining to a marriage has disappeared, or has been 


replaced by Christian (Roman Catholic) rites: nevertheless, the structural principles 


contained in the ideal remain a model to be followed through without necessarily 


adhering to particular cultural forms. 


The mission does not object to the formulation 


as set out above, and a betrothal, or pair of betrothals, within terms of the categories 
mentioned, whether the wedding itself is solemnized by Christian rites or pagan, always 


has the satisfied approval of those who know of it. 


way to do it.”’ 


“ That is right. 


That is the right 


On the other hand, the mission does not approve of marriage between 


first cousins, and, in the past, particularly in a part of Tangu known as Wanitzir, it 


used to happen so. 


Nevertheless, largely through the influence of the mission, 


but also because of dominant and traditional attitudes in other parts of Tangu, 
marriage between first cousins is today everywhere deprecated. 


If a man were to marry “any woman” the household so formed would come into 


exchange relationships with the households of the married brothers of the bride and 
the households formed by the groom’s married sisters: the new household would 


have to “‘ look two ways ”’ (Diagram 1., Fig. 1). 


If, on the other hand, a man and his 


brothers adhered to the ideal—and saw to it that their sisters married brothers of 
their brides—then there would be formed two groups of households in a mutual 
exchange relationship across double brother and sister links (Diagram 1, Fig. 2). 
Each group would be able to co-operate within the idiom of co-operating brothers, or 
sisters, and each particular household would be able to carry out individual exchanges 
with precisely the same households it exchanges with when acting as a part of a co- 


operative group. 


And this corresponds with the basic and ideal composition of a 
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Tangu community: two main and approximately equivalent co-operating groups 
of households in a mutual exchange reiationship across the brother and sister link 
(Diagram 1, Fig. 3). In short, the ideal marriage is geared to the formation of 
socio-economic units, households, within terms of an ideal set of socio-economic 
relationships. In addition, however, within the framework of exchange relationships, 
whether the exchange is between two, one and several other, or between two groups of 








FIGURE I. ; FIGURE e 
Exchange relationships and the brother and sister link. Exchange relationships and the ideal 
marriage. 
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Exchange relationships, the ideal marriage and co-operative groups. 
(Households » c, e and g co-operate: wives are sisters and/or husbands are brothers 
, a4, f and A co-operate: same reason. 
a, C, e, P co- operate to exchange with b, d, f, h across the brother and sister link.) 


households, during the exchanges and particularly in feasts when a formal activity 
known as br’ngun’guni occurs, men make names for themselves by oratorical prowess, 
make good their claims to productive capacity, and gain, thereby, prestige, influence, 
and political power. Without a wife through whom he can make exchanges and 
engage in feasts a man cannot reap any advantage or reward from the surplus he may 
produce above the needs of subsistence and maintenance; through a wife a man 
translates his industry and cunning in the hunting bush and gardens into prestige, 
influence, and power. 
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In former times betrothals were arranged by the parents whilst the intended 
spouses were in infancy, and Tangu say themselves that the custom was the cause of 
much trouble : death, mutual repugnance, or redirected affections frequently prevented 
projected unions from taking place ; pigs and valuables had passed across from the 
household of the groom to the household of the bride as an earnest of good faith, and 
honour, good name, and economic loss were inevitably involved. Often there was 
fighting. Because the rules relating to marriage included xplicit choice on the 
part of either spouse, and because Tangu seem to have lacked any machinery for 
dealing with such contingencies, they were unable to disengage themselves from the 
dilemma. They went on fighting. Today, they say they were glad when the mission, 
through the administration, put an end to it all. Coming from outside their own 
milieu such action as was taken relieved Tangu themselves of the responsibility of 
tinkering with tradition, and took a burden off the shoulders of leading men who 
might have been expected to attempt to deal with the problem. 

Currently, the interval between marking the spouses to an initial union and 
the wedding itself is normally two or three years though it may be a few months or 
much longer. The time chosen for a betrothal is popularly just before the young man 
goes away to the coast on contract labour. The parents of the groom visit the parents 
of the bride, present a pig and some valuables, and, agreement to the betrothal 
being reached, the young man goes away to work. Now, as formerly, the relationship 
between a betrothed couple is one of strict avoidance: they keep away from each 
other, do not speak to each other, and take great care not to catch the other’s eyes. 
The period immediately preceding the wedding—when the young man comes back to 
Tangu after his adventures abroad—is spent in slowly breaking down the attitudes of 
avoidance and substituting for them modes of behaviour more consistent with living 
and working together as a team. Each goes to work in the household of the other, 
singly or as a pair, but neither eats of the food produced and cooked by the household 
of the other: indeed, when bride and groom begin to feel no repugnance—when the 
groom begins to feel he would like to eat food cooked by his intended bride, and when 
the bride feels she would like to cook food produced by her intended husband—it 
is a sign that the attitudes of avoidance have been broken down and that the projected 
union is ripe for confirmation in marriage. 

If the couple are Christians they repair to the missionary and announce their 
intention of marrying. The groom buys a ring, the banns are read in the usual way 
and, no substantial objections appearing, the couple are married under Christian 
rites. Many who are not Christians buy a ring in the same way as do Christians and 
seal the marriage by handing the ring to the bride in the presence of her brothers 
and parents. Whatever the rites, however, the family of the bride feast the couple, 
the groom’s family and siblings eating, the bride’s declining ; and the bride’s brothers 
present her with food bowls, cloths, pots, string bags, and a variety of domestic 


2 Going away on contract labour makes it fairly simple to maintain this particular avoidance 
relationship, whereas others—such as the mother’s brother—sister’s son— have lapsed. 
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necessities. This not only clears the debt created by the presentation of the betrothal 
pig and valuables, but it is, as far as the new household is concerned, the first in a 
series of exchanges that will continue so long as they remain married, and even after 
the early death of the wife. There is, of course, room for quarrelling and disputing 
whether it really has cleared the debt—whether the total exchange involved in a 
marriage has been an equivalent one. Indeed, it is just such doubts, in the first 
marital exchange and in the exchanges that follow, that give the politically ambitious 
their opportunity to score points in br’ngun'guni. Nevertheless, in ideal principle if 
not in fact, the debt created by the initial presentation of the pig and valuables is 
expunged and a new, food exchange relationship is instituted. 

Formerly, but not often today, the brothers of the bride provided a demonstration 
of hostility during which the groom was expected to show fear—an illustration of the 
fact that the groom is not only beholden to the brothers for exchange relationships, 
but will have to beware of them if he maltreats his wife. In the past, too, after the 
presentation of the household goods, the bride entered her new house in company 
with a mother’s brother of the groom—who was therefore father to herself and her 
brothers—whilst the others waited outside. Within the hut there took place a ritual 
defloration which was, presumably, a cottus interruptus. The hymen was ruptured, 
but the semen was saved, mixed with certain herbs and portions of the bride’s grass 
skirt, and introduced into the milk of a bisected coconut: this mixture the groom 
drank. 

With the completion of the marriage the couple would normally work with the 
parents of either or both for a while before cutting new gardens for themselves and 
becoming a wholly independent unit. Though no property, no concrete debt, 
remains on one side or the other as a pledge of good behaviour, the husband—who is 
responsible for the protection of his wife, her maintainance, and happiness—is 
under an obligation to make satisfactory food exchanges with the wife’s brothers. 
Yet, whilst the latter may listen with sympathy to any complaints their sister may 
have regarding her husband, their primary interest in the marriage are the exchanges— 
and if these are going well they will not want to endanger the marriage by nagging 
the husband on other scores. Through the exchanges each of the brothers has his 
opportunity to gain prestige and influence. For the same reason the husband normally 
tries to see that his wife has no cause to go to her brothers; and he himself can 
usually rely on the support of his own brothers most of whom are probably also 
in exchange relationships, through sisters, with his own wife’s brothers. The casus 
bells lies within the exchange relationships themselves: if these are unsatisfactory 
to either party then the basis is laid for breaking the marriage. 

If a sister of the husband has not married a brother of the wife, however, the 
wife’s brothers always have a peg on which to hang a dispute. Substantially, such 
an issue is brought forward in most feasting exchanges, and because it remains 
part of an ideal which should be adhered to, those in default are always at a slight 


* Unless by mutual consent between individual households they agree to be mngwoitngwotiki— 
a relationship connoting neither co-operation nor exchanging. 
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disadvantage. Yet the brothers have to face the fact that no sisters may be 
available ; and unless they have an alternative husband ready to hand they have to 
go carefully with a husband who might have an alternative wife in his mind. Nor, as 
soinetimes happens today, is a down payment instead of a wife entirely satisfactory. 
A marmiage properly connotes a compiete and equivalent exchange : consent of both 
parties and both families, husband for husband, wiie for wife, property for property. 
Later, the union itself is maintained in, or tied into, a series of ideally equivalent 
exchanges which serve bilateral interests, are economically and politically valuable, 
and which, normally, are only abandoned when and if alternative, more advantageous, 
but otherwise identical interests present themselves. 


4. 


Once a couple are married they pass from a world largely composed of personal 
tangles into an environment characterised by social obligation and responsibility. 
The future consists of children, exchange obligations, and co-operative activities. 
Plentiful crops and fecundity are closely connected. When Tangu are asked the 
purpose of the ritual defloration and why the groom has to drink the mixture 
given him by his mother’s brother, they say that in the old days it was thought that 
unless this were done the couple would be childless and unable to make good gardens. 
Formerly, also, but not always now, each new garden, cut every year, was made 
fertile by a ritual copulation—which was also a partial cottus interruptus— by 
husband and wife on the new site. The sexual secretions of both partners were 
collected, mixed with herbs and sometimes with coconut milk, and either scattered 
over, or introduced into, the earth of the new garden. That is, though initially 
fertility is handed on to the newly married couple by a male from the groom’s mother’s 
side and bride’s father’s side, once they are married children and crops become 
the responsibility solely of the marital union. 


Tangu commence cutting new gardens at the end of July and in the first weeks 
of August, and the gradual extension of the new garden, and the sowing of crops, goes 
hand in hand with the harvest and selection of seed crops from the old garden. On 
the whole, therefore, a newly married couple would be ill-advised to start off on 
their own unless they are poised and ready by the end of July. The most convenient 
arrangement is to marry sometime in January or February when new gardens are well 
under way. The couple work on their own crops on the parental sites, sharing the 
labour, and when the time comes for cutting new gardens each spouse takes his and 
her seed crops from the parental site and plants it in their own new garden. 

Each spouse has always had crops in the parental site which have been in 
his or her individual ownership. When a child is born of a marriage the parents 
mark out a plot in their garden to his or her name, and plant in it portions of their own 
stores of seed crops. As more children are born so do the parents successively 
subtract from their own stores and contribute portions to the names of their children. 
Often, but not always, these subdivisions of ownership within the household unit are 
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territorially defined. Thus, this plot, marked out by sticks laid flat on the ground, 
might contain a particular species of yam in the name of the eldest son—but the small 
taros to his name may be planted together with those of the other members of the 
household, and his giant taro: are probably distributed in various parts of the garden 
Either parent, and each chil!, knows precisely which plants in the garden are in his 
or her name: residual ownership lies in each individual member of the household. 
On the other hand, the household as a unit works on the whole garden asateam. The 
husband is primarily responsible for the direction of the work, tasks are generalised 
in terms of the unit and allocated according to sex : wife and daughters do the women’s 
work for the whole garden and all the crops, and husband and sons do the men’s work. 
Until the children marry the rights of disposal of the household crops lie in the husband 
and wife who form the nucleus of the household. When a son or a daughter marries 
he (or she) takes off his (of her) personal seed crops, plants them in the new garden, 
and, as the nucleus of a new household, gains the right to dispose of them. 


As children are born, when they first start walking, as they reach puberty, and 
on a variety of contingent occasions, the parents concentrate on enlarging the store 


_ of crops to the names of particular children by announcing feasts in their names. 


In this way, turn by turn, parents attempt to provide for their children a plentiful 
store of seed crops which, when they marry, will form the starting capital of a new 
and independent household. When a son marries he removes all the crops to his 
name from the parental site to his own : his wife usually leaves with her parents a small 
stock of taros. Tangu say of this usage that it is purely sentimental ; that parents 
are more attached to daughters than tosons. But, in fact, it is rather more than that. 
When a son marries he goes off on his own, a man, self-reliant, and ultimately 
responsible to himself. A daughter always has a line of retreat back to the parents, 
and normally her brothers are always responsible for her. Also, when an aging 
couple no longer have the strength to garden effectively, and when the crops that 
remain in their names no longer suffice to support them, they retire, taking their crops 
with them, to the households of children. Usually they part company, the father to 
the household of a son—but sometimes to a daughter—and the mother always to the 
household of a daughter : their marriage is over, their household no more. 


5. 


Marriage, the formation of a household, the care of children, and the production 
of food which is channelled into exchanges and feasts and eventually dispersed in the 
children of the marriage, are primary interdependencies. Initial unions, implying 
these interdependencies, are invested with ritual and attempt to conform to an 
ideal which, geared to the formation of convenient exchange relationships across 
double brother and sister links within terms of a community divided into two 
approximately equivalent halves in a mutual exchange relationship, implies the 
formation of a household within a particular framework of economic and social 
relationships. Second or subsequent unions crystallise out of ad hoc situations, do 
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not normally involve an exchange of brother and sister in marriage, and are not 
invested with ritual. They cope, as it were. with accident, and personal desires 
and motives: they may be founded on force, persuasion, or bargain, and may even 
be incestuous. They may be contracted without any true moral consent, and in many 
respects they look more like concubinage than marriage. 

A second wife provides a man with another set of exchange relationships through 
which he may make productive capacity yield him political influence. Some- 
times, especially if the wives are sisters, polygynous households work as a single unit, 
but more often—always if both wives have children—each wife is lodged with her 
children in a separate homestead, and each has her own garden plot worked on and 
organised by the husband both have in common. If a man has two wives he should 
be capable of doing more work than the average, and, conversely, if a man is stronger, 
or more competent than most, he will seek out an additional wife in order to market 
his production, in order to have another set of exchanges through which he can make 
his working ability politcally significant. When the second wife is not a sister of the 
first the husband normally has to contend with two sets of objections : from his first 
wife, and from the brothers of his second intended. In the former case objections are 
placed on personal grounds, but if the husband can convince her that the second 
wife will be an advantage economically—then a grudging consent is obtained. The 
brothers of the second wife have to be sure that the husband is going to be capable of 
making a second set of exchanges, and often the brothers of the first, looking after 
their own interests, may indirectly support the former if they feel their own exchanges 
with their sister’s household will suffer from a second marriage. Finally, as a matter of 
general principle, all Tangu object to particular men taking second wives: it means 
that a man is going up in the world. Since second wives serve many interests, 
however, the generalised objection is almost always overridden : its effect is simply that 
most people are more ready to object than consent to a second union. 


Many polygynous unions are between a man and two unrelated women, but it 
is more common to find two sisters sharing a husband. Three wives living with one 
husband seems to have been quite common in the past though only one example is 
available today. Full sisters themselves are in a close and affectionate relationship 
and are often inseparable. Following on an initial marriage an unmarried sister of 
the bride may come more and more often to stay with her married sister. The periods 
of residence become longer and longer and because the couple are virtually inseparable 
the second becomes part of a multiple household. Sometimes there is no real marriage, 
and the unmarried sister continues virginal, attached to the household and helping 
with the chores. If, however, the husband wishes to take her to wife a payment to the 
brothers is necessary. There is no other ritual. When the payment is made the 
marriage is contracted. 

Such a payment makes a women the “ property” of the husband. She is his, 
‘bought ”’, pungkwojuoki. He incurs no obligations on her behalf. If the husband 
is a reasonable man, however, he will accept a conventional repayment from the 
brothers: this formally frees the wife from the husband, but at the same time it 
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ties her to him in terms of the exchange obligations to the brothers. No brothers 
will accept an exchange relationship unless the husband also accepts a repayment. 
A true marriage implies the formal freedom of either spouse to break off the 
relationship, but it also includes exchange relationships which tend to prevent 
either from doing so. In the past wives used to be taken (puginte) by force, and kept 
by force. The claim to have her rested on a man’s ability to take her and keep 
her; and as a marriage the union could be regularised by exchange payments and 
acceptance of exchange obligations. Today, although Tangu no longer capture 
women they have the opportunity of being able to obtain wives from villages far 
removed from Tangu, and with whose brothers, therefore, it would be impracticable 
to maintain regular exchange relationships. Hence, some wives are bought without a 
repayment, without incurring obligations for exchanges except as convenient. It 
is a form of marriage arising, apparently, from conditions of European control which 
make for easier communications. Tangu have also readapted what is already an 
adaption to local circumstances. Under mutual consent, if the bride’s brothers are 
sufficiently distant to make regular exchanges difficult the husband will accept a token 
repayment—which absolves him from regular exchanges because the repayment is 
patently not equivalent, and at the same time frees the wife from her husband—because 
a repayment has been made. The focal points in an arrangement of this kind is the 
relation between payment and repayment. It produces argument and retort, and 
even when apparently concluded both parties tend to feel that they have been extra- 
ordinarily generous and that the other should be ashamed of such meanness. Again, 
as in the initial marriage, such argument provides the opportunity for br’ng’gunt 
and allows either party to try to make good claims to political influence. 

In former times the primary medium for making marriage payments was in 
liandahr—chaplets of dogs’ teeth. tied into a woven string base. During the German 
period, however, manufactured dogs’ teeth found their way into Tangu and the value 
of genuine liandahr vacillated. Some preferred the pearly, white manufactured 
article, others demanded genuine yellow teeth extracted from the jaws of a dog, and 
many set a greater value on goods such as iron, manufactured cloth, glass beads, 
buttons, and trinkets. Whether or not some common standards were agreed on in the 
“twenties ’’ and “ thirties ”’, by the end of the Japanese war the position had changed 
again. Following world trends, the prices of trade goods in the stores rose alarmingly, 
and the decision to pay war damage compensation in cash merely encouraged private 
traders to raise their prices still further. Consequently, marriage payments in Tangu 
today are not standardised: they are argued out in terms of particular needs and 
capacities. Cash payments in coinage, not notes, vary from one pound to five pounds 
and even ten ({1, £5, £10); ultra conservatives still demand genuine dogs 
teeth liandahr—which are becoming increasingly difficult to find; others demand 
pigs, dogs, cloth, or iron which normally have to be bought from elsewhere with cash. 
Repayments, on the other hand, though they sometimes include goods and cash, 
always include a pig in a feast—which starts off the cycle of exchanges between the 
household of the wife and the households of her married brothers. 
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6. 


Men evaluate women as wives in economic terms: “She is a hard worker ; she 
will make a good wife—she is strong and works hard ; her breasts are good, but she 
is lazy and no good at weeding ; she can carry more yams on her back than any 
other—and the baby too ; she knows well where to gather edible leaves ; she makes 
the best string bags.” The measure of worth is working capacity : maidenly charms 
are for unblemished youths and garrulous old roués. A good wife does well all those 
necessary tasks which provide a basis, and leave a man time, for political thought 
and action. A man needs a wife through whom he may make the exchanges which 
yield him prestige ; he needs a wife to look after the children in whose names he may 
give feasts and demonstrate, thereby, his productive capacity. A husband is the boss 
of his household : he directs the activities of its members, protects them, and provides 
the environment in which children may grow up, learn, and be fitted to take their 
parts as adults in the community. The claims he has are put to work for the 
household—for himself, his wife, and children ; and while he remains head of a house- 
hold his industry, and the increase he produces, redound to his credit. For a man 
marriage in the basis of significant economic and political relationships ; and for this 
reason, primarily, men tend to find the ways and means of making marriages, and 
making households. 

Z married G who bore him three sons and a daughter, V. G died earlier than she 
might have. Z was not old, he was of some political consequence, and although the 
exchange relationships through G would not necessarily lapse at her death, in order to 
maintain them he had to hold on to V, or find another wife through whom to exchange. 
V was of marriageable age and it was doubtful whether she could last out the year a 
virgin unbetrothed. No other women were immediately available for him. His 
sons were at the age when youths consider it unseemly to work and besides they 
would soon be off to the coast on contract labour. Ruin stared Z in the face—how 
could he make certain of securing a women to work for him ? 


The problem was resolved by an incest. Z copulated with V, put out a story that 
V was not really his daughter, and proclaimed a marriage. Of course it was all very 
wrong, but Z was a strong man, mentally robust, and renowned asa sorcerer. He faved 
the outcry with brazen, aggressive, defiance. 


V expressed herself as well pleased with the arrangement. 


As the missionary could do nothing substantial, and since Tangu lack any 
machinery‘ for giving effect—‘‘ teeth ’—to community sentiment, individuals were 
forced back onto themselves and to their primary loyalty—the household. Without 
full and effective support from the whole community each householder had to consider 
first his particular relationship with Z—a well known sorcerer. 


G’s brothers were informed that exchanges would continue with them. 
‘In the old days solidarity of sentiment would have been backed by the club-house 


organisation and secret societies of sorcerers. Today, club-houses have been abolished, secret 
societies of sorcerers are anathema, and solidarity of sentiment is weak. 
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Since V was satisfied, and G’s brothers were not going to lose, all that remained 
was squaring the conscience. Up to a point, since no one in the community was 
involved in an immediate material loss, this was quite easy: the fait accompli was 
accepted, outrage died into rumblings, and finally into light hearted gossip. “ He 
needed a woman—what can we do? ’’S 

Wien M’s wife died leaving him two sons and no daughters he was desolate. 
He was young and, like Z (above), he was nearing the peak of his career. On most 
evenings he brooded in silence, alone, repairing at length to his slit-gong to hammer 
out the rhythm of her name and her memory. AA sister was looking after his sons, 
cooking for him, helping in the garden. But it could not goon forever. Already the 
sister's husband was showing signs of impatience, for everything done for M was 
something not done for him. Generally. sympathy for M’s personal tragedy and loss 
was joined with advice to marry again. But whom ? 

Public opinion was practical and abrupt: “ A woman!” 

Those close to M pointed out that so-and-so, a widow, would make him a good 
wife, cr that there was a woman in a village some miles away who would do him well. 
M’s anguished reply was to break away from his friends, take up his stance by his 
slit-gong, and again make the valleys echo her name. 

M is made quite differently from Z—but there is no doubt that when the 
hurt has gone he will find a suitable woman, marry, and continue his interrupted 
career. In the meantime, having—inevitably—quarreled with the sister who had 
been looking after his sons and cvoking for him, as well as with her husband, M has 
found another sister to do the same job. How long will it last? M is putting his 
garden at the disposal of the sister, and foregoing the exchanges which he might 
have carried through in the name of his dead wife. But the problem remains. How 
long will M, or the sister’s husband, agree to live in each other’s shadows ? 

A third selected case reveals part of the answer. G, a widower, elderly, but 
still active and hardworking although rather out of the political scene, had been 
able to carry on for some years without a wife because he had daughters as well as 
young sons. Tenaciously, he had held to each of his daughters. As they married he 
insisted that the new husband undergo a period of probation in his household, the new 
bride dividing her time between the gardens of G and her own husband. One by one, 
inevitably, they had left him to form their own households. And as the last daughter 
was going he found a wife for his eldest son, insisting that they live with him for a 
while to help him in his garden. 

G also has a small boy and refuses to retire and become an old man. 

After a series of petty quarrels it became obvious that the married son, too, 
must go. So G looked for a wife. 

He marked down a widow, K, who had been solving her own problem in the same 
ways as had G : widowed, and having sons whom she had held on to as long as possible, 
she was left with a small boy and girl. 


* The fact that people remained uneasy about this case shows that the social conscience was 
not entirely stilled. 
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G began attracting attention to himself. K, acutely aware of the purport of G's 
antics, but acting with decorum, was officially apprised of G’s design. ‘‘ What?” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ An old man like that?” 

K’s brother did not like it a bit. ‘‘ Too old,” they said. 

G pulled in his harvest and crowded his hut with succulent yams. He sat under 
the porch, arranging them neatly, his single yellow tooth bared in a satisfied grin. 

On two consecutive evenings G launched into br’ngun’gunt, prancing up and 
down the central dancing space of the settlement, spear in hand, and challenging the 
world to dispute his virility and capacity for work. . . And when new gardens were 
cut that year G and K were husband and wife. 


> 
7° 


The household environment is, for its members, the most satisfying element 
in life. Relationships are close, amicable, and morally based: food is shared and, 
generally, there are few tensions, few problems to contend with. Outside the 
household there are tensions deriving from exchange relationships and feasts. 
Marriage provides men with a peaceful environment ; it includes tensions with other 
households, and it is necessary step to fame and political fortune. Apart from 
confirmed bachelors, whatever their temperament and character, men tend to make 
marriages, create households, and go on from there to maintain households, recreate 
them when they disrupt, and engage in man’s work : economic production, exchanges, 
feasts, and political manoeuvre. Without a household behind him, without taking 
upon himself the responsibility for maintaining a wife, or wives, and their children, 
and carrying out the exchange obligations that derive from a marriage, a man cannot 
be politically significant. A confirmed bachelor is out on the sidelines. He has no 
children in whose name to give feasts, no wive’s.brothers with whom to exchange. 
He can “only look one way”’. He contributes to the feasts of others, he gives 
feasts for his sisters, and his sisters help in the garden and cook for him. His quarrels 
remain personal bickerings : he cannot twist and rephrase them as political interests. 
He stays in the background, kindly and gentle, well liked, ineffective ; or, he may 
turn into a sorcerer, morose and alone, heartily feared and disliked. 

Women engage in a variety of relationships with other women, but even then 
they are working at household tasks, looking after the children, and planning further 
necessary chores for themselves ; their effective horizon is the household. A husband 
and household spell out security for a woman and her children. Primarily, the 
attitude of a young woman to marriage is neutral. She is accustomed from early 
childhood to hard work and looking after children, marriage gives her personal 
responsibilities within an environment to which she is well used and with whose 
major problems she is well trained to cope. From being a subordinate member of a 
household she becomes mistress of her own. Her interests in a marriage are security, 
protection for herself and her children, and sexual satisfaction. Her personal qualities, 
her working capacity, and her fecundity may make her well known and respected, but 
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her effectiveness in the community can only be felt through the husband. A man is 
interested in a wife through whom he can make politically significant exchanges ; a 
women is interested in a man who will satisfy and protect her. 

If a woman does not like her first husband she leaves him. She goes back 
to her parents and remains a responsibility on the brothers. No stigma is attached. 
Tangu say merely that the couple have parted because they do not want or like 
(korumbani) each other. No obligations remain outstanding—except that if a 
brother and sister exchange has been completed the brothers of the dissatisfied wife 
should provide the husband with another sister as a wife—and the exchange relation- 
ships lapse. The problem is to find another husband. Because she is the channel 
by which they themselves make exchanges her brothers would like her off their 
hands with a husband ; because her best security and protection are within a house- 
hold she herself would like to be married ; because Tangu consider that an unattachei 
woman causes trouble and rivalries which lead into sorcery the community in general 
would prefer to see her a wife. That is, an unsatisfactory marriage can only be 
solved in terms of another marriage. The fate of a woman alone with her children— 
unless the sons are adult—is to wander at the mercy of men and the elements. 

Finding a second husband is not in itself difficult providing that what is sought 
is simply a husband—for there are always men willing to take a second wife. Yet 
there are progressively increasing risks: a second desertion makes a reputation, 
a third husband is difficult to find, and a third desertion will see the woman bereft 
even of her brothers. Suspected adulteries lie at the bottom of the greater part 
of those activities conveniently subsumed as sorcery in Tangu, and when a woman 
leaves her second husband people begin to talk and wonder who the sorcerer might be. 
The most likely suspect is the man who next marries her, and only a few men—apart 
from those already known to be sorcerers—want to be thought of as sorcerers. A third 
husband is not at all easy while the previous husbands are still living. If he is 
found and the woman stays with him his ability as a sorcerer is confirmed and the 
onus is on him to prove himself innocent of other designs. Normally, therefore, no 
man will consent to be a third husband while the others still live—unless he positively 
wishes to start out on a career of sorcery. A third desertion does not necessarily 
exculpate the third husband : his sorcery is simply not good enough in the face ofa 
more powerful sorcery. Finally, whether or not the third husband actually becomes, 
or is forceed—voluntarily or in spite of himself—to become, a sorcerer, a third desertion 
means that the woman must marry a well known and powerful sorcerer—or leave 
Tangu altogether and try to find a husband where her reputation is unknown. 

It may be that some women are spinsters de facto, but unless under exceptional 
circumstances few women can survive as spinsters de jure. Women who marry and 
find themselves barren remain on as wives, welcoming the second wife, usually a 
sister. Women who do not want to copulate, or who do not want children themselves 
(2 cases), can normally find refuge in a household. As a second wife she does all that 
a wife is expected to do except lie with the husband and have children. She may 
adopt children and care for them as though they were her own. She works hard. 
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cooks, and amply repays her husband his protection, responsibility, and additional 
work. A woman has status as a wife: that is, she occupies a position within a 
structure of community relationships, and carries out a role which has the esteem and 
approval of the community. If she has to work hard to maintain this position she 
would have to work harder and more anxiously if single. The protection of a husband 
is no form of words : it relieves a woman of many perplexities and much disquietude, 
and it grants to her what Tangu would consider the opportunity of fulfulling herself. 
A refusal to maintain the initial union, while formally carrying no stigma, in fact 
slightly reduces a woman’s chances of being able to realise her opportunities within 
terms of social conformity and virtue. A second refusal to maintain a union puts a 
woman squarely on the path to what Tangu consider to be conformity with what is 
not virtuous : she is bad, and being bad she must go with bad men—sorcerers. 


8. 


The arrangements for marriage reveal two main principles: first, the desire 
to form an economic unit, the household, within an acceptable frame of economic 
obligations ; and second, the formai freedom of the wife to take advantage of any 
alternatives that may be available. Husband and wife are tied to each other by 
mutual advantage, consent, and affection. No weight of bridewealth anchors one 
to the other, but both partners, for different and complementary reasons, have an 
interest in keeping the partnership stable: the male from the beginning, his first 
marriage, the woman at least from the second union onwards. Maintaining a marriage 
pulls the couple into the centre of conformity with community values and may give 
the husband a certain control over these values ; broken unions tend to force both 
men and women out to the fringes where the choice is between exile or the stigma 
of sorcery. For a man the political and economic implications of a marriage tend 
to lessen the relative importance of the personal relationship with his wife, or wives: 
for a woman, security excepted, the personal relationship is of much greater 
significance. 

When couples part company it is not necessarily because of adultery. No 
charge is made or preferred. They part because, for one reason or another, neither 
can get on with the other, or, perhaps more accurately, because the wife does not 
find in her husband security as well as a satisfactory personal relationship. Certain 
women are always pointed out by men as being “ insatiable”” and good, when 
opportunity offers, for a casual copulation. Yet, one cannot record the marriages of 
these women as unstable, although their husbands noticeably dream more often about 
sorcerers than do the husbands of women who are thought to be more faithful. A 
part of the truth seems to be that mainly because, for men, marriage means so much 
more than regular sexual satisfactions, they tend to place their unions beyond and 
above suspicions of adultery. At the same time, such suspicions and anxieties must be 


* Though sorcery is stigmatized it does not mean that a sorcerer has no power. He has— 
but he uses evil power for evil purposes. 
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dealt with, and what men do is to shift their doubts into an area where they can 
be handled on a quasi-political level. When a husband suspects an adultery he 
says, ‘‘ A sorcerer is after my wife,”’ or, ‘‘ I dreamed last night that a sorcerer came to 
my house.’’ In so saying a husband defines his problem—to combat a sorcery or 
find a sorcerer—and he turns a personal matter into one that is socially significant. 
The sorcerer is not the enemy of one but the enemy of all: the aggrieved man has 
the support of his community in looking for a sorcerer. Consistently, evidence is 
significant only if it conforms to social expectations: the unique, particular facts 
of the case are not sought: all that is relevant is that a sorcerer, a social enemy, is 
active. Consequently, suspicions fasten on a man who is well known as a sorcerer— 
for dealing with whom there are regular, standardised methods. He may be beaten 
up, bought off. forced to pay compensation, or exchange valuables. In short, rather 
than put marriage at the mercy of particular circumstances, the latter are generalised 
and conveniently shunted onto a recognized scapegoat who is also an enemy. 


In flagrante discoveries of adultery are dealt with on the spot, in hot blood, by 
an injury or a killing, or they become a matter for arranging compensation if, as is 
usual, the marital pair do not intend to part company. The stigma, or shame, lies 
on the adulterous couple—especially the man—who cannot arrange their adventure 
with tact ; and, in addition, the adulterer who is discovered is usually thought of 
from then on as a sorcerer—a penalty which forces him out into the fringes of 
community life. On the other hand, and consistent with thrusting particular truths 
into the shadows, an adultery carried out with some finesse cannot be so penalised. 
All Tangu ‘“‘ know ”’ or “ feel’’ that casual adulteries are common. They say they 
are always going on. In fact, it is impossible to estimate how often. Some men are 
always talking about their conquests, but nobody feels sore because it is known to be 
talk. Whatever the size of the grain of truth at the bottom of the talk no man would 
be talking so if he were serious—if he had ever had anything more in his mind than a 
careless and bright escapade. The adulterer who means to steal someone’s wife is 
a sorcerer and necessarily more evil than good ; sorcerers are always considered to be 
after other men’s wives whatever other schemes they might have in train ; and men 
who are well known to be sorcerers are always suspected of adultery. A man who 
goes further than the generally permissible casual copulation or adultery is a sorcerer 
because only a sorcerer would do such a thing. Men and women who do commit a 
casual adultery—at a dance, or at some chance, opportune moment when the husband 
is away—have to confess it. All Tangu confess such adventures to their friends 
(kwaver) and the Christians also confess to the missionary. The latter maintains his 
traditional silence, but the friend talks. Soon the adultery is general knowledge. 
Nobody much minds, for the deed has been done and the confession to a friend is 
evidence of atonement and, incidentally, evidence of the casual nature of the affair. If 
the adulterer was serious he would not confess: so, either he would come out in 
blisters and boils, or he would be a sorcerer. If he was serious and confessed in 
order to avoid the boils everyone would soon know that the affair was far from 
casual and action would be taken as for a sorcerer. 
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Wives also tend to place marriage above ad hoc minor transgressions and dis- 
satisfactions—but whereas men channel their jealousies over women into sorcery, 
women favour a direct and personal approach to a personal matter. When N’s wife 
found out that he has been flirting with a girl from another village she bit him in the 
arms and in the chest and laid about him a hunk of firewood. N stopped his flirting 
and decided it would be a good thing to go away to the coast for a spell of contract 
His wife said: ‘‘ You are not a bachelor. You have a wife and children. 


labour. 


You must stay here.’ 


’ 


And N. did not go to the coast. Wives also tend to be jealous 


of their husband’s economic activities outside the household. Husbands who help 
their sisters—necessarily at the expense of the wife—let themselves in for a scolding. 
To help a sister is virtuous, but wives naturally feel that some virtues should be 
limited by others—particularly caring for a wife and carrying out exchanges with the 
A man’s marital problem is to fairly distribute his responsibilities to his 


brothers. 
wife and 





to his sisters 


remembering that some of his sisters will be married to his 


wife’s brothers—and this problem he has to resolve, as it were, simultaneously. And 
he cannot play off the one against the other. A  wife’s responsibilities are 
largely to her husband and children, and for the sake of the latter she tends to make 
demands on her husband and brothers which outweigh her responsibilities to either— 


especially the brothers. 


prized Bird of Paradise. 


Tangu men compare their wives with the beautiful highly 


Ah!” they say, desire alight in their eyes, ‘‘ Such feathers! Such beauty!” 


And then they are wont to imitate with their hands the voluptuous flow of the plumes 
when worn on the head in a dance. . . 


They add as an afterthought: ‘‘ What a voice the bird has! What a call! 


Kaak ! 


Kaak! Kaak!’’ 


9. 


Perhaps the most important single fact in the series under consideration is the 
division of labour between the sexes. Given this, the primary possibilities are 
partnerships between father and daughter, mother and son, brother and sister, and 
a man and women in a union of marriage or concubinage. Though each of these 
partnerships might be a workable one, marriage is the most stable and permanent : 
it may taken to satisfy mutual sexual appetites, and it fulfils the desires of both 
men and women to have children ; it serves mutual economic interests and is toa man’s 
political advantage ; it grants security to a woman, and formally ties her household 
to those of her married brothers in a series of exchange relationships which, while 
granting the husband the opportunity to make good claims to productive ability and 
political acumen, themselves provide the main support for maintaining the stability 


of the union. 


spouses and their siblings. 
it is regularised as a marriage it cannot directly serve a political interest. Father and 


That is, stability of the union is mutually advantageous to both 


Concubinage may have economic advantages, but unless 


daughter, and mother and son, are temporary expedients which normally break up in 
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favour of separate marriage partnerships. The latter then form the nuclei of house- 
holds of ‘‘ balanced ”’ or approved composition which will fit in with the series of 
exchange relationships and co-operative activities. And if the (successful) attempt 
to regularise and make permanent an incestuous father and daughter partnership by 
announcing a marriage between them illustrates the norm in breach, it also highlights 
the importance of the marital union as the core of the household. 


The explicit content of the brother and sister relationship coincides almost 
precisely with that of husband and wife ; and there are other grounds for asserting 
that brother and sister? are, in a sense, always in a relationship parallel to the marital 
union. Full discussion of the intricacies of sibling relationships must be reserved for 
alater date, but it suffices to point out, here, that since exchanges are carried out with 
wife’s brothers (heads of households in the category of mother’s brother's sons), 
and the basis of a union lies in the supports, and withdrawals of support, on the part of 
spouses’ siblings outside the union, the whole structure of relationships and activities 
that constitute Tangu community life depend upon brother and sister not forming a 
regular partnership. They are expected to help each other and look after one another, 
but they may not form the nucleus of a household partnership. Father-daughter, 
and mother-son partnerships may be said to be permissible because, normally, no 
marriage is contemplated, and, being inconvenient, they may be expected to break 
into separate marital unions. In the case of the incestuous union recorded above 
permissibility hinged on a number of convergent facts, and by no means the least 
significant was the de facto restoration of a valuable status quo ante: the ability and 
intention to continue making exchanges to the name of the dead wife. Because, on 
the other hand, the temptation to an incestuous union between brother and sister is 
considered to be great, and because such unions would destroy the structure of exchange 
relationships, they never escape censure—even when between third or fourth cousins. 


K. O. L. BURRIDGE. 


’ Sister father’s, father’s like—siblings’, mother’s, mother’s like—siblings’ daughter. 
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WAHGI (NEW GUINEA) PROSODIC PHONEMES 
By Eric P. Hamp, 


N his monograph Middle Wahgt Phonology (Oceania Linguistic Monographs, No. 2, 

University of Sydney, 1956), Dr. L. J. Luzbetak has made a capital contribution 
to our knowledge of the languages of New Guinea ; he is to be congratulated for 
having given us so clear and exact a picture of this fascmating phonology. Quite 
properly, he insists (1-6) that a sound orthography can be based only on a sound 
understanding of the phonemics; quite appropriately for his purposes, his major 
focus is trained on the design of an efficient and clear orthography which will at the 
same time be as amenable as possible to the neighbouring phonemic systems in the 
area. Because of this emphasis on a simple orthography, certain aspects of the 
phonology do not come out as clearly as they might. The purpose of the present 
note is to clarify these phonemic points on the basis of Dr. Luzbetak’s data and 
analytic statements. 

(t) Middle Wahgi clearly has five vowels (see below concerning the alleged 
sixth): /1¢aov/. The author gives a fine description of the interesting consonant 
system. There are four orders (labial, palato-dental, alveolar and velar), each of 
which occurs resonant or obstruent, nasal or non-nasal : 

jo m fp b 
l n Ss 7 
n t d 
y yg RB. 
There is an interesting articulatory spread in the allophonic range of some of these 
consonants. At the end of the monograph, the author gives tables of the consonants 
of certain neighbouring languages. Enga has a similar cadre, but with no resonants 
in the palatal order ; from the number of items shown and their asymmetrical gaps, 
it seems likely that the lip-rounded and palatalized entities are clusters of the form 
/Cw Cy/, and not unitary phonemes. Mendi shows a similar cadre (with the two I's 
apparently in inverse correlation to that shown for Wahgi), but with no palatal or 
velar nasal resonants; here the symmetrically matching lip-rounded non-nasal 
obstruents and nasal resonants seem to form an additional set of unitary phonemes 
p¥ t¥ s¥ k® m* n¥/. Tari has only three orders (labial, dental and velar), with a 
blank in the velar nasal resonant ; but it has in addition /A/ and a row of aspirate 
obstruents. The reader should note that the above brief summaries incorporate a 
few minor and obvious interpretations of my own. 

These consonant systems are in themselves a valuable addition to our typological 

knowledge. 
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(2) Tome. There seem to be two tones that may occur with vowels—high and 
low. Even though the high seems to be relatively infrequent, we might think of 
following the author im recognizing phonemic tone for syllables ; he however recognizes 
it overtly only in the case of minimal pairs, and then agrees to leave the low unwritten. 
Since it is stated (15) that the high is also characterized by greater stress and length, 
it seems, in light of the further reasoning which will be presented below, that this 
phonetic high is best analysed as part of the allophones of an extra stress ; phonetic 
low is then added to the allophones of the other stresses. In this fashion the category 
of tone as such disappears from our roster of phonemes. 

(3) juncture. It is convenient at this point to underline the fact that at least 
two border-marker phonemes /# ,/ must be posited; im running sequences, / # | 
may conveniently be represented by space. These remarks are not intended to affirm 
that these two phonemes necessarily form a close-knit structural set themselves ; 
more data on the language would be required for a decision on this point. But it is 
convenient for our purposes to handle them together here. 

Since Luzbetak writes space for word-end, and since he rests considerable weight 
of his treatment of stress on the fairly high correlation between stress and word-end, 
we are lead to enquire whether his word-ends are in fact on firm phonemic ground 
or whether a slight adjustment in interpretation of the data is possible whereby stress 
and word-end might be brought closer into harmony. Though more data would be 
desirable for a full inspection and account of their status, it can confidently be asserted 
that Luzbetak’s junctures are justified. The best allophonic evidence for juncture 
that I find is reflected in the account of the allophonic behaviour of /t/ (27), though 
similar, if less striking, evidence is not lacking in the case of other consonant phonemes. 
We may therefore space our forms as Luzbetak spaces them, though we will not 
follow him in the use of the statusless hyphen for clitics. 

(4) Stress. Luzbetak takes care of stress orthographically by a skilful use of 
word space and capital letters. In addition, a hyphen is used for clitics, even though 
it is stated (13) that they are phonologically bound. For a clear and uncluttered 
orthography, Luzbetak’s solution is ingenious and commendable ; the only case m 
which ambiguity results is that of certain compounds which bear double stress (13). 
But, apart from this unresolved ambiguity, this orthographic system departs from a 
satisfactory phonemicization in two respects: a heavy stress is not recognized for 
what it is in all instances; a “ displacement” of stress with respect to juncture is 
represented by more than one technique (capitalization for proper names, hyphenation 
for clitics), for the choice of which morphological criteria are employed. 

Because the incidence of heavy stress is not completely predictable in terms of 
juncture (13-14), we distinguish a strong low-pitched stress /"/, which occurs with 
one syllable (rarely more) of most words. There is also a less frequent and similarly 
distributed strong high-pitched stress /*/. It is not immediately obvious what 
sequential position, if any, these stresses occupy in a string of phonemes ; it will be 
found from the further considerations below that they are best viewed as occurring 
immediately before the vowel. We may therefore write, as examples: /n"a k"a/, 
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‘Tam good”; /n*a k’a/, ““ Who is good?” ; /n"a k*a/, “Lama bird” ; /n*a k*a/, 
‘Who is a bird?” 

There remains now one further question: do the non-heavy-stressed syllables 
bear a weak stress, i.e. a third stress phoneme, or are they simply not stressed at all ? 
Luzbetak sets up a vowel phoneme /‘/ (33-36), which he discusses at some length and 
for which he specifies the allophones ; it is realized as syllabic resonance in certain 
contoids, which are accompanied by rather obscure central vocoidal colouring. Apart 

from these markedly aberrant allophones, /’/ differs from the other vowels in two 
important distributional respects: it occurs with a limited range of consonants; 
nasals, laterals, /t/, and /s/ (34), and /w/ (20) seem to comprise the list. It never 
occurs with heavy stress. Put another way, /’/ may be said not to behave like a 
vowel. 

That /’/ is distinctive is clear; Luzbetak’s statement of the allophones also 
seems adequate within the framework of his description. I suggest, therefore, while 
retaining Luzbetak’s happily selected symbol, that his freely and perceptively 
expressed (36) doubts regarding this aspect of his solution are well founded, and that 
the phenomena so treated by him are actually allophones of weak stress occurring 
with consonants ; from the manner in which the allophones of syllabicity are realized 
and the sequence of the associated vocoids, it seems best to consider the weak stress 
as occurring before, and not after, the consonant. Thus, we have /"en’m/, “ he 
makes,” /k'l"u/, “ place,” /k’t"u/, ‘ white,” /t’t’u/, “man’s name,” /k*up’s/, “I 
close my eye,” |k’ok'ly"e/, “the two having bitten.” 

We are now in a position to say that all non-heavy-stressed vowels are preceded 
by weak stress /’/. Thus /’/, unlike /”/ and /*/, precedes certain C as well as V. 

We may therefore re-write certain interesting forms (17-18): /n*a/, ‘‘ who?” 
n"a w*od/, “1 came,” /n’a g"at/, “‘ my house,” (d’an’a/, “‘ my father,” /k*abn’a, 
‘ak"an'a, “obn'a n"od/, ‘‘ I ate bananas, sweet-potatoes and sugarcane,” /n’aw"od/, 
““T did not come.” 

(5) In summary, in addition to five vowels and sixteen consonants Middle 
Wahgi has two border-markers (junctures) / # /, and three stresses /*”'/. /**/ 
occur before V ; /'/ occurs before C and V. A phonemic syllable may be defined 
as the domain of a stress; it need not contam a vowel. 


Eric P. Hamp. 
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Dr. H. D. SKINNER—THREE SCORE AND TEN 


) mark the occasion of Dr. Skinner’s seventieth birthday some of his ex-pupils 

and colleagues have planned a volume of essays in his honour. Under the title, 
Anthropology in the South Seas: A Commemorative Volume, and edited by Dr. 
J. D. Freeman and Professor W. R. Geddes, the book should appear in December 
this year. Ten inches by seven and a quarter inches in size, it is being produced 
on offset cartridge paper. It will comprise about 100,000 words and many illus- 
trations, and a short memoir on Dr. Skinner. 

Just as Dr. Skinner’s own interests were varied, so too, the contributions to this 
volume are varied, covering history, demography, ethnology, archaeology and social 
anthropology. They are ‘“ Neolithic Adzes of Eastern Polynesia’ by Roger Duff, 
“ Culture Change in Prehistoric New Zealand ” by Jack Golson ; “‘ From Moa Hunter 
to Maori in Southern New Zealand’ by Leslie Lockerbie; ‘‘ Free-Standing Maori 
Images’ by T. Barrow; “ Ritual Adzes in Tikopia’’ by Raymond Firth; ‘ The 
Ascription of Meaning in a Ceremonial Context, in the Eastern Central Highlands 
of New Guinea ’”’ by Catherine H. Berndt ; “ The Siovili Cult: An Episode in the 
Religious History of Early Samoa” by J. D. Freeman; “ Fijian Social Structure 
in a Period of Transition”’ by W. R. Geddes; “ Maori and Polynesian: Race and 
Politics. The Racial Argument in Support of New Zealand's Interests in Polynesia 
—an Historical Study ’’ by Angus Ross; ‘‘ The Maori: A Demographic Review "’ 
by W. D. Borrie; and ‘‘ A Modern Maori Community ”’ by John Booth. 

Four of the authors are New Zealand Museum men; one a research officer in 
the Department of Maori Affairs; and the rest are on University staffs—two in 
New Zealand, one in London, three in Australia, with another about to come to 
Australia. The five contributors from outside New Zealand are New Zealanders 
whose basic University education was obtained in their own country. Dr. Skinner 
himself, encouraged students of merit to go abroad for further study, whether it was 
e.g. to Cambridge, where he himself had studied, or to Sydney as in the case of 
Catherine Berndt. 

The prospectus of the volume gives the following brief introduction about 
Dr. Skinner: ‘‘ He was born in December, 1887, in New Plymouth, at that time the 
centre of a remarkable group of men responsible for the courageous and successful 
venture of the Polynesian Society. His father was one of their number, a Taranaki 
surveyor whose work and interests brought him in close touch with the Maori in the 
early years of European settlement. Dr. Skinner himself developed this early 
acquaintance with the subject matter of anthropology by studies under Professor 
Haddon at the University of Cambridge. In the period that followed, Dr. Skinner, 


as Director of the Otago Museum and keeper of the ethnological collections, and 
. 
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Reader in Anthropology at the University of Otago, created the fine research and 
public institution that the Otago Museum is to-day, founded New Zealand 
archaeology, systematised its ethnology and taught, trained and fired with his 
enthusiasm for his subject generations of students, some now making their names 
in the anthropological world. To-day, at the beginning of his retirement, Dr. 
Skinner is, in the words of an American colleague, the dean of Polynesian 
ethnologists ”’. 

Dr. Skinner carried out his anthropological and archaeological trust in Otago 
for over three decades faithfully and unobtrusively, and yet enthusiastically and 
with vision. Already by 1923 he had won the respect of those concerned with Maori 
anthropology, material culture and pre-history. In that year he took part in the 
Australian Meeting of the Pacific Science Congress—a meeting attended by Peter 
Buck, A. C. Haddon, W. J. Perry, Baldwin Spencer and others. I remember quite 
well his being called on at a session of the Division to elucidate some points in his 
field—straightening his collar and tie as he stood up to straighten out the problem. 
At the Seventh Pacific Science Congress, held in New Zealand in 1949, Dr. Skinner 
led the party of visitors which included Sir Peter Buck (who was being féted by his 
fellow Maoris) on the east coast tour, from marae to marae until we reached 
Wellington. His background knowledge, patient courtesy and quietly spoken 
Haere Maz have not been forgotten. 

On behalf of Oceania and its readers I congratulate Dr. Skinner on reaching his 
seventieth year in full activity, and welcome the recognition of his services to anth- 
ropology and archaeology in New Zealand by the publication of Anthropology in the 
South Seas. 

To Advance Subscribers the cost is 30s. od. sterling (37s. 6d. Australian) post 
free. Drafts, money orders or cheques should be made payable to “ Skinner Volume 
Account’ and sent to Mr. J. Golson, Business Manager, University of Auckland, 
P.O. Box 2553, Auckland C.1. New Zealand. 

Subscribers should state the number of copies wanted, and give their full address. 
Prospectuses can be obtained from Mr. Golson. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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THE BLOOD GROUPS OF THE KUKUKUKU 


By E. M. Craccs,! OLGA KooptzorF* and R. J. WALSH? 


NE of the authors (E.M.C.) has been able to collect blood samples from 111 

Kukukuku in Lae and on patrols in their territory. These samples were sent 
to Sydney, where the blood groups were determined. This paper presents the results 
of the tests performed. 

The Reverend A. P. H. Freund, of the Lutheran Mission at Menyamya, has 
lived amongst the Kukukuku since 1951, and has kindly supplied the following 
account : 

‘The Kukukuku inhabit a very rugged area of New Guinea astride the boundary 
between Papua and New Guinea Territory, north of Kerema, west of Bulolo, west- 
south-west of Lae, and adjacent to the Eastern Highlands Administrative District. 
The people themselves do not recognize the name ‘ Kukukuku,’ which is a name 
given them by other tribes. Simpson (1954), in his book ‘Adam with Arrows,’ 
suggests the word is derived from the Motuan word ‘ kokokoko,’ meaning cassowary, 
referring to the fact that the men of this region wear the thigh bones of cassowaries 
across the waist when they marry, or from the time of the wife’s first pregnancy 
onward. Others say the name is onomatopoeic, resembling their shouts when they 
call to one another from ridge to ridge. Others say that the name is a term of 
opprobrium applied to them by tribes who have suffered their savage raids. Among 
themselves each clan has its own name. 

‘Ever since the first contacts made with them by whites, they have been 
recognized as a peculiarly difficult people to deal with. Their treachery and lust for 
killing became a byword. They were notorious cannibals. They carried on com- 
paratively little open warfare, knowing that dawn attacks on hamlets, ambushes 
and treachery offered a much better chance of killing the intended victim without 
running much risk of getting killed themselves. Their weapons were bows and 
arrows, and stone clubs. 

“Attempts at establishing Administration control by means of the customary 
patrols achieved little if any results. The people were usually insolent and hostile. 
An attempt was made to establish a station at Menyamya in 1933, but that was 
abandoned after a time. Eventually a permanent station was established in 
November, 1950. Consistent and persistent police activities against those involved 
in killing and other crimes, with consequent jail sentences, have stopped raiding and 


From the Department of Public Health, Lae, New Guinea. 
* From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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reduced killing. A strange feature is their outward friendliness and seeming eagerness 
to comply with the wishes of officials, while at the same time they are scheming to 
nullify their efforts. 

“The principal tool was the adze, used for clearing bush to make gardens, a 
most laborious process. At first they were reported to be disinclined to change 
from stone adzes to steel hatchets and bush knives, but this was evidently due to 
superstition and their inborn suspicion of anything new. 

“ An outstanding feature is the bark cape, made from the bark of a ficus tree. 
Every man, woman and child has one, which is used as overcoat, blanket and sun- 
shade. A distinctive socio-religious custom is that of smoking the corpses of their 
dead, keeping them in their houses till they begin to come apart, and then placing 
them in grottoes on mountain sides.” 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Details of the method of collection of the venous blood samples and of the methods 
used for determining blood groups and calculating gene frequencies have been 
de-cribed (Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1958). The samples from the Kukukuku 
weiz flown to Sydney and tested within five days of collection. They were all in 
goo condition on arrival. 


RESULTS 
“he results of the ABO, MNS and Rh group tests are shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3 
respect'vely. All samples which reacted with anti-A were also tested with anti-A, 
serum, but as in other parts of New Guinea, no negative reactors were found. The 
ABO results are characterized by a higher frequency of the A gene and by a lower 
frequency of the B gene than has been found elsewhere in New Guinea. The frequency 
of the phenotype O is less than the frequency of the phenotype A,. Only 7°2% 


TABLE I. 
ABO Groups of the Kukukuku. 











Observed Observed Expected 
Group. Number. Frequency. Number. 
Oo 40 0- 3604 39° 32 
A, 59 0°5315 58-01 
B 9 o-o811 8-85 
A,B 3 0-0270 4°82 
Total I1l 1 - 0000 | 111-00 


Gene Frequencies : 


O =0-5952 
A, =0- 3412 


B =0-0636 


11-0000 
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Meio of subjects reacted with anti-S to give the low frequency of 0-0367 for the S gene, 
— but no evidence was found that the S gene is associated with the M gene. The 
frequency of the Rh gene combination cDe is high compared with values found in 
gardens, a European populations, but is slightly less than those found in other parts of New 
to change Guinea. 
tly due to TABLE 2. 
The MNS Groups of the Kukukuku. 
ficus tree. Observed | Observed Expected 
t and sun- Group. Number. Frequency. Number 
es of their a Tae 
en placing 
MM.S re) 0: 0000 ° 
MsMs 3 0-0270 1-19 
MN.S 2 0-0180 0:84 
MsNs 15 0-135! 19°77 
NN.S 6 00-0541 7°15 
ie methods NsNs 85 0: 7658 82-04 
have been 
Kukukuku | 
vere all in Total 111 1-000 110°99 
Gene Frequencies : 
MS =0-0000 
Ms =0- 1036 
I,2 and 3 NS =0-0367 
ith anti-A, N s=0-8597 
und. The . cai 
by a lower —--- 
: frequen 
oo rl j TABLE 3. 
Y 72h Rh ‘Groups of the Kukukuku. 
Reactions with 
Anti- Most Common Observed Observed Expected 
- > Cc ¢€ © Genotype. Number. Frequency. Number. 
“ + + —- — CDe/CDe 76 00-6847 76-01 
+ + + + CDe/cDE 22 0+ 1982 23°68 
+++ — CDe/cDe 8 00-0721 8-o1 
5 ee MM cDE/cDE 5 00-0450 3°09 
<4. oom + — cDe/cDe Oo 0-0000 o-2!1 
Total 111 1 -0000 111-00 


Gene Frequencies : 


CDe=o: 827: 
cDe =0-0436 
cDE =0- 1289 
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DISCUSSION 
The blood group pattern of the Kukukuku is unlike that found in any other 
part of New Guinea having the highest frequency of A and the lowest frequency of 
B and S in the Territory. It differs from the highland pattern in the ABO and MNS 
systems and from the coastal natives in the Morobe, Gulf and Central administrative 
districts in all three blood group systems. The gene frequencies could not be explained 
as a result of any mixture of coastal and highland natives, so that the Kukukuku 
do not conform to the hypothesis advanced by Macintosh e¢ aliz (1958). This 
hypothesis is that the highland natives represert the descendants of an earlier people 
with varying degrees of mixture with later arrivals who now inhabit the coastal 
regions. The results presented in this paper rather suggest that the Kukukuku 
may represent a third group of people who have not mixed to any appreciable extent 

with either the highland or the coastal people. 


SUMMARY 
The blood group pattern found in 111 Kukukuku natives does not resemble 
that reported from elsewhere in New Guinea. It is characterized by a high frequency 
of A and relatively low frequencies of B and S. No evidence was found of mixture 
with adjacent highland or coastal natives and the suggestion is made that the 
Kukukuku may represent a group of people distinct from both the highland and the 
coastal natives. 
E. M. CraGccs 
OLGA KOOPTZOFF 
R. J. WALSH 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor J. A. Barnes who occupied the Chair of Anthropology in the University 
of Sydney for two years, resigned as from the end of second term this year to take 
up the position of Professor of Anthropology and Sociology in the Australian 
National University, in place of the late Professor Nadel. 

Dr. W. R. Geddes, Associate Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Auckland, New Zealand, has been appointed Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Sydney, and will commence duty there early in 1959. Professor 
Geddes has been engaged during 1958 in field work amongst the Miao in northern 
Thailand. 

Dr. W. E. H. Stanner was President of the Anthropology Section of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science Meeting, 
held in Adelaide in August. He had returned in July from about nine months’ field 
work in archaeology and social anthropology in the Port Keats and Fitzmaurice River 
region of north Australia. 

Dr. S. Wurm of the Australian National University has been engaged for several 
months in a linguistic survey of the Central Highlands of New Guinea. 

Emeritus Professor A. P. Elkin, during April and May of this year, under the 
auspices of the Welfare Branch of the Department of Territories, visited most of the 
Government Aboriginal Settlements and Schools in the Northern Territory, and also 
gave a course of lectures in Darwin to a group of teachers from those Schools. On 
his return to Sydney, Professor Elkin gave a course of lectures at the Australian 
School of Pacific Administration to Northern Territory Patrol Officers. 

Dr. A. Capell spent five weeks in August—September in Arnhem Land, mainly 
visiting Missions. 

Mr. D’arcy Ryan, holder of the Strong Fellowship, University of Sydney, has 
returned to Mendi in the Southern Highlands of Papua-New Guinea, to carry out 
his third term of field work there. 

Mr. L. R. Hiatt, a Scholar of the Australian National University, began field 
work in May at Maningrida on the coast of Arnhem Land, Northern Territory. 

Professor R. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S., the distinguished geneticist, attended the 
Adelaide meeting in August of A.N.Z.A.A.S., and then went to North Queensland 
and New Guinea, mainly to study pygmy or dwarf groups in the native populations. 








REVIEWS 


Die Melanesischen Geheimkulte, Erhard Schlesier, Musterschmidt-Verlag, Gottingen, 
1958, pp. 390, DM 46. 


In this study of secret rites Dr. Schlesier has added another volume to his studies 
of Melanesian cultures. Once again, he combines a functional and an historical 
approach by which he seeks to appropriate the truth and eliminate the error of each 
““school”’. He states: ‘the problem of “spirit cult’”’ is (with attention to the 
psychological-functionalistic aspect of the reception of the cult) only to be solved by 
way of a historical examination’ (p. 99). This reviewer’s reaction to such an 
approach has been set out previously (Oceania XXVII No. 4, pp. 323-325) and 
need not be repeated. The application of it is as thoroughly and skilfully made in 
this volume as in the earlier ones. 

Dr. Schlesier tends, however, to give too much detail. Thus, Chapter II, ‘ The 
Spirit Cult and the Spirit Being ’, occupies pp. 32-99, and contains much that is not 
absolutely relevant and which could have been taken for granted. Those who read 
such a book as this will already have certain amount of knowledge of the subject, 
and the detail given here becomes monotonous and makes for slow reading. The 
main purpose of the Chapter is to show that New Guinea Spirit (or Ghost) Cults 
form a unity, with many regional differences of emphasis: spirit cult separated from 
personal ancestor worship (western Parak system) or merged with it elsewhere ; cult 
communities practising a simple spirit cult (eastern Pavak system) or with the 
ancestors and the spirit being together (Astrolabe Bay) and so forth (p. 97). 

Chapter III discusses dema-religion, another subject on which much has been 
written, e.g. by Wirz and Van Baal : this again is sufficiently known by Dr. Schlesier’s 
potential readers to allow of some abbreviation of the frequently rather detailed 
descriptions of rites and doctrines. Schlesier regards dema-religion as being earlier 
than spirit cults (Getstkult is unfortunately rather ambiguous in German: it may be 
‘spirit’ or ‘ ghost’ cult). 

There are many difficulties on the historical side of the investigation. Schlesier 
declares that Milke maintained successfully (mit Erfolg) his theory of the unity of 
all Oceanic totemism (p. 202), including Australian cult totemism. It does not, 
however, fit the picture of Australian aboriginal culture developing im sttw over a 
long period, and therefore in isolation from Papuans and Melanesians alike ; but this 
long period of residence in Australia seems to be borne out by recent archaeological 
and also linguistic research.! 


Moreover, if the present populations of Oceania came from different areas at 
different times, the idea that existing Oceanic totemism is a unity seems even less 
defensible, and this is true even if Dempwolff’s theories of migration? are accepted. 
Schlesier seems to agree that all this totemic setting is part of, or at least founded 


1A. Capell, ‘A New Approach to Australian Linguistics’, Oceania Linguistic Monograph 
No. 1, pp. 2 and 96. 

2 See O. Dempwolff, Vergleichende Lantlehve des Austronesischen Wortschatzes, Berlin, 1937 
Vol. II, p. 190ff 
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on, pre-Austronesian dema religion. A. Jensen in Mythos und Kult bei Naturvélkern 
(Wiesbaden 1951) made out a good case for the priority of dema religion, but it is 
doubtful whether the further thesis really follows. 

Schlesier’s Chapter VII is an excursus on ‘ the position of the pre-Austronesian 
Dema-stratum in the history of the culture and settlement of Melanesia’. In regard 
to his analysis of Polynesian culture (p. 264) Schlesier, like so many other authors, 
asserts that the Polynesian ‘ outliers’ are part of a Riickwanderung, ‘ throwback’ 
from Eastern Polynesia and then assumes the truth of it in the pages following, but 
entirely without proof. In fact no one has ever proved it and there are many features 
that suggest that either it is not a fact, or that the Polynesian outliers do not all 
belong to one and the same ‘stratum’ (see the reviewer’s forthcoming Oceania 
Linguistic Monograph No. 5, ‘ Culture and Language of Aniwa and Futuna, New 
Hebrides ’ for evidence that these New Hebrides Polynesians at least are not ‘ throw- 
backs’, and that the Reef Islands evidence links them with Aniwa and Futuna). 
In the field of language (p. 265), Dr. Schlesier is at his weakest, and many of the 
statements on that page can be questioned. He doubts Kramer’s statement that 
any non-MN language exists in New Ireland, but the reviewer’s own notes on Panaras 
(as yet unpublished) show Kramer to have been perfectly right. 

Space forbids detailed analysis of Schlesier’s entire thesis. In Chapter VIII he 
deals with the history of Melanesian secret societies; in Chapter IX with ‘the 
spiritual and social grounds for the exclusion of women from the cult in Melanesia ’, 
in Chapter X with the place in cultural history of bullroarers, sacred flutes, 
circumcision and other elements is studied, in Chapter XI with the origin of the 
spirit-cult and in Chapter XII with the cultural relationships of north and south 
New Guinea and those between New Guinea and Australia. This last chapter also 
gives a brief summary of Schlesier’s general thesis. 

The thesis is that sago-eaters from the Indonesian side brought the dema religion 
to New Guinea, either in a north or in a south stream moving from west eastward, 
or along the north and thence across the island via Sepik, Ramu and Fly Rivers. 
This pre-Austronesian dema culture had an original and genetic connection with at 
least one Australian culture level, presumably that which brought to Australia 
unilateral clans with secret cults; it was a branch of this sago-culture and was 
brought in by “ higher” food-gatherers. 

This is admittedly a still debatable hypothesis. If it is to be based, as the 
author (p. 370) suggests on Petri’s opinion that cult-totemism linked with clans is 
the older historical form, it remains very doubtful. There is much in the book 
worthy of study by all who are interested in historical anthropological questions. 


A. CAPELL. 


Schallgerdte in Ozeanien. By Hans Fischer. Published by Heitz, Strasbourg/Baden- 
Baden, 1958, pp. 180. 


This book forms Volume 36 of the Collections d’Etudes Musicologiques, and 
consists of a study of ‘ sound instruments ’ throughout Oceania, under the headings 
of Construction and Technique of Playing, Spread and Function. The first 77 pages 
contain descriptions of the various instruments and where they are found; pages 
80-137, drawings of the instruments, numbered with their identifications, a total of 
487; pages 139-164 acknowledgments of the sources of the drawings; and pages 
169-178, a bibliography of the literature used. The instruments are classified under 
various headings, and both descriptions and drawings are clear. The least 
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satisfactory feature of the volume is the method of reproduction from masters § 
rather small type. 

In his ‘ Zusammenfassung ', pp. 73-77, Dr. Fischer summarises his finding ab 
the sound instruments, dealing with two questions; ‘how far the function of 
individual instruments is similar throughout Oceania even in diverse cultural settings, 
and further, when and where are the instruments, no matter of what kind, im ¢ 
region all subordinated to the same culture phenomenon, when and where they h: 
the same function’. His discussion of these subjects is thorough, but he leaves t 
historical evaluation of the facts about the spread of the instruments for a k 
volume. 

A. CAPELL. 


Ollani: a Dravidian Speech. By Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya, Department of 
Anthropology, Government of India, Memoir No. 3, 1956, pp. 78, Rs. 6 or g/6d) 


This little book mtroduces the language of the Ollar of Koraput District 
Orissa, India. It thus lies somewhat outside the normal scope of Oceania and onli 
brief indications of its contents can be given. After an Introduction (pp. --8}j 
follow Part One (Phonology) 9-17, Part Two (Morphology) 18-47, and Part Thr 
(Vocabulary) 48-77, with a bibliography on p. 78. 

The language is of a normal Dravidian type and the author throughout m: 
comparisons with better known Dravidian languages. The language, while belongs 
to the group distinguishing masculine and feminine genders, has some examples 
neuter gender, so occupyimg an equivocal position in this regard. In other a 
the language fits into the pattern of the structurally simpler Dravidian languz 

The Vocabulary is equipped with a good deal of comparative matter which 
to its usefulness and enables the student of comparative linguistics to test the secti 
on ‘ Comparative Phonology * (pp. 15-17). 

The book is well and clearly printed. One would have liked to see some t 
matter included— indeed its absence is the one serious defect in the work. Nothing 
whatever is said about stress or intonation im Part One: the book is an academm 
(though not theoretical) work. Credit must go to the author for his pix 
investigation of the people, and it is to be hoped that he will give them furtl 
attention both in language and im anthropology. 


A. CAPELL. 














